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“THE COUNTESS OF DALKEITH.” 
From the painting of Mr. Glyn Philpot, A.R.A., now on exhibition at the Grosvenor Galleries. 
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FOOD SUPPLIES 


T is noteworthy that in the Manchester Guardian 
Commercial Supplement on Food Supplies, which 
is issued this week, the organ of the historical centre 
of Free Trade supports a principle of subsidies. 

““ Would it not be more effective,” says a writer, “‘ as well 
as simpler, and in the long run no more expensive, to revert 
to the policy of the 1920 Agriculture Act, and to give a 
guarantee to arable farming?” With this is joined a 
suggestion that this should be coupled with a condition 
that some public authority should have the power to insist 
on good husbandry in return for the guarantee. This is 
a very striking conclusion to be reached by our contemporary, 
yet it is not illogical. At the present low prices of agricul- 
tural produce, arable farming cannot, except in very favour- 
able local circumstances, be made to pay. It can only 
be profitable on the system adopted during the depression 
of the eighties of last century—that is, by laying down 
arable to pasture and thus reducing the labour bill ; but 
at a time of unemployment it is not at all desirable, but 
the very opposite, to suggest that the employment of labour 
should be curtailed. Our contemporary gives some very 
good reasons for not doing so. One of them has been 
insisted upon time and again in our columns. In the 
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writer’s words, “ The relatively low prices of agricultural 
products in the past years are deceptive. They are due 
to the depression following on the abnormal stimulis of 
the war.” He goes on to develop his idea on the 


ime 
lines as Sir Charles Fielding did. Prices, it is suggeste.’, are 
“* below the level that is necessary to ensure the mainte: ince 
of present output.” The late Director-General of | 50d 
Production had several graphs in his book to show sow 


the cultivated area expanded with the increase and on- 
tracted with the decrease of prices. Europe’s needs will 
not continue to be supplied on terms so unsatisfacto:. as 
those the commercial depression compelled farmers to av. «pt 
last year. In the United States, for example, the uin 
going on visibly has been described by various able ind 
responsible men. It is curious that in that great country 
of inexhaustible resources the process was identical to hat 
which was open to study in Great Britain. The pric. of 
land rose with a bound after the war, and farmers \ cre 
tempted to buy the holdings they occupied. They did 
so mainly with the help of the banks. When the slu:ip 
came the bank officials, being business men actuated by 
the desire to attend to the profits of the companies to which 
they belonged, began to press the farmer, who, at the same 
time, was receiving much lower prices than before. Bank- 
ruptcy was the natural consequence. and some of the more 
humane landowners in the United States facilitated bank- 
ruptcy with a view to starting the men afresh as tenants. 
It was starting them at the foot of the ladder again, but 
this was the only way towards recovery. 

The writer to whom we have referred holds that when 
the adjustment has been made, Europe will find that food 
is relatively dearer. Obviously, Europe will be handicapped 
by the difficulty of obtaining a world market for manu- 
factured goods, and it is for this reason that one may 
predict with confidence that the price of food will go 
up within no very long period. The key of the situation 
is really to be found in Russia. Before the war Russia 
was exporting food on an enormous scale, but her ability 
to do so has been undermined and destroyed by the revo- 
lutionaries. It is impossible that the rule of the latter 
should endure for any length of time ; no power on earth 
could maintain a form of government which has resulted 
in changing a great food-producing empire into a starving 
wilderness. Neither Soviet nor tyrant can prevail in a 
contest such as that. Nature is greater than either, and 
she has provided a source from which the illimitable popu- 
lation of Russia can draw wealth from other countries to 
an infinite extent. The battle between anarchy and orderly 
labour may take a long time, but the victory must at last 
fall to the wealth-producing part of the community, not 
to the irresponsible waster. 

Some of the opportunities remaining to British farmers 
are indicated almost unconsciously by Mr. E. F. Wise in 
his paper, in the same journal, on Food Production and Con- 
sumption in Europe. He shows to what a very large extent 
beet sugar before the war was taking the place of cane sugar. 
The European production of beet sugar in the vears 19¢g—10 
to 1913-14 averaged 5,629,000 metric tons. In 1919-20 
to 1921-22 the average production fell to 3,3¢9,700. During 
the same periods American production of beet sugar had 
risen from 640,000 metric tons to 1,000,g00, and cane sugar 
production rose from 9,591,600 to 12,893,400 metric tons. 
The high price of American sugar, or, rather, the sugai 
controlled by America, is one of the features of the day. 
It provides an opportunity for Europe to increase the pro- 
duction of beet sugar. Even in this country, which turned 
a cold and unsympathetic ear to the proposal before the 
war, the cultivation of the sugar beet is now being under- 
taken with a zest that leaves little to be desired. Every 
effort should be made to encourage the movement. If we can 
produce at home anything like an approach to our total con- 
sumption of sugar, the growing and manufacture of it would 
save the forty millions annually which we are now sending 
to America for sugar, and at the same time give a handsome 
profit to farmers and manufacturers and increase employ- 
ment. Moreover, the employment would be infinitely 
better paid than the rate over which there has been such a 
squabble in Norfolk. The cultivation of the sugar beet 
is, therefore, a movement to be enthusiastically supported. 
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at receiving notices of re-assessment for Property 

Tax. In a way the process is automatic. Before 

the war the custom was to re-assess for taxation 
purposes every five years, but during the war the practice 
was allowed to lapse. Partly in consequence of that, 
complaints are rife that the re-assessments are much 
too high. Lord Decies, in a communication which 
he has made to the Press, says that particulars of a 
number of cases communicated to the Income Taxpayers’ 
Society show that assessments have been increased 
from 40 per cent. to 100 per cent. How the new valuation 
has been made no one outside the Inland Revenue seems 
to understand. ‘‘It must be remembered,” says Sir 
Trustram Eve, ‘‘ that no actual valuation on the spot has 
been made either by assessor or inspector of taxes.” ‘The 
only definite fact that emerges is that the Government 
hope to raise seven and a half millions additional income 
tax from this source. 


Pr Y owners have been disagreeably surprised 


_{XCEPT in certain districts, property has not appreciated 
in value during the last few years. Already the burdens 
on it are so heavy that it is cheaper to rent a house than 
to live in one’s own. When the amount pavable as [ncome 
Tax is added to the amount payable as local rates the total 
makes it more economical to hire than to own. This is a 
state of things much to be regretted. The object should 
be not to make it difficult or impossible for a citizen to 
live in his own house, but to encourage him to build in the 
first place and inhabit his building afterwards. What 
will happen on account of this unconscionabie increase 
in the assessment of houses and land is that the middle 
classes will be placed in a position similar to that of those 
who own large houses and cannot afford to live in them. 
It is most desirable that the Press should expose this 
attempt to increase the burden of taxation. It is a 
great hardship to those who are already contributing 
their full share of an oppressive income tax that by 
a side wind they should be deprived of the benefit they 
would otherwise reap from the reduction of the income 
tax by one shilling and sixpence. The Government is 
taking back with one hand what it gave with the other. 


[ T is difficult to agree with the Hon. Herbert Gibbs, 

who, at the annual meeting of the City of London 
Conservative and Unionist Association, declared that the 
greatest danger which menaced this country at the present 
moment was the increase of population. ‘There is a super- 
ficial plausibility about this dictum which makes it all the 
more dangerous. It assumes that the principal considera- 
tion is how a greater multitude is to be fed. Mr. Gibbs has 


calculated that if the rate of increase during the last two 
years were continued, in another generation—say twenty 
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years hence—-there will be another ten million mouths to 
feed, and he asks how it is to be done. The answer was 
given long ago by Thomas Carlyle ; it is, that a man is 
a greater wealth producer than a horse, and that there is 
abundant room for extending productivity, so that any 
increase in the population would tend to increase the wealth 
of the country. After all, Great Britain is not so thickly 
populated as, say, Belgium ; and Belgium, far from suffering 
from increased population, is becoming for its size one of 
the richest countries in Europe—one in which agriculture 
has been extended and intensified, while at the same time 
other industries have grown enormously. To be afraid 
of an increase of population is to encourage decadence. 


HE visit of the Prince of Wales to Belgium has obviously 
done a great deal to consolidate the close friendship 
between that country and Great Britain which has its roots 
in a distant past, but was revivified and strengthened during 
the course of the war. ‘The rites and ceremonies connected 
with the visit to Brussels were such as the Prince of Wales 
is peculiarly well qualified to carry through. He has that 
most valuable of all gifts for this purpose : in the language 
of the Belgians, he resembles their own king in being 
sympathique, and the simple grace and manliness with 
which he goes through any ceremonial add infinitely to its 
impressiveness. After the pageantry of remembrance and 
of undying honour to the dead in Brussels, His Royal 
Highness went on a tour over the Belgian battlefields, with 
which he renewed his acquaintance and, perhaps, revived 
a feeling of pain that was also a glory. 


HE report of the Home Office on the progress of 
juvenile offenders is very satisfactory. Great 
importance is given to training in preference to punish- 
ment, and it is recognised that the sympathetic 
co-operation of parents and teachers is very helpful to 
success. Reformatories and industrial schools are doing 
excellent work and so is probation, although the 
latter is not made as much use of as it might be. 
The psychological methods now enthusiastically supported 
in many quarters are still on trial. It appears to us that 
more is to be hoped for from rational and well considered 
treatment of the youthful offender. The effect of punish- 
ment is not so evident as an older generation thought. ‘The 
report gives one striking example of this when mention 
is made of the effect that fear of prison tends to disappear 
with the first real experience of it. ‘The child who has once 
been in gaol is less fearful of it than the child who has never 
had that experience. 


IN MAY. 
Who that has stood 
At the edge of a wood 
In May, when the leaves 
And the flowers are new, 
Can think the story of Mary and Christ 
Too good 


To be true ? 
ANNA DE Bary. 


()RNITHOLOGISTS and the general public will 

probably take opposite views of the step taken by the 
Farne Islands Association in closing the Farnes to visitors 
during the present breeding season. ‘The chief object is, 
of course, to protect the terns, which, last year, deserted 
their nests on the islands after the egg-laying had made 
considerable progress. It was generally asserted that the 
birds had been alarmed by the number of picnicking and 
excursion visitors who made the islands a favourite resort. 
Against this is the knowledge that terns have more than 
once deserted their usual nesting haunts, where no reason 
of this kind can be adduced. They possess, like the small 
black-headed gull, a certain fickleness of disposition which 
often leads to an unaccountable change of quarters. ‘Their 
absence last year was very much regretted, because they are 
the most graceful of all sea birds, and in the channels between 
the islands it was one of the prettiest sights to see them 
fishing, hundreds at a time. They soar above the water, 
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but not to a great height, and descend like arrows on their 
prey, so smartly as to look almost like tennis balls rebounding 
on a well kept lawn. It would, indeed, be a pity if they 
forsook the islands permanently ; but we do not think they 
will, and the stern action taken by the authorities cannot 
do any real harm. Those who are deterred from visiting 
the islands this year may do so under pleasanter auspices 
next year. 


HE announcement is made that the Royal Hospital 
School which has been at Greenwich for more than 
two hundred years is to be removed to Suffolk, a site at 
Holbrook having been given to the hospital trustees by Mr. 
G. S. Reade as a token of his admiration for the services 
rendered by the Navy during the war. The nucleus of 
the school was that delightful building which is known 
as ‘I‘he Queen’s House, built in 1635 for Henrietta Maria, 
from the designs of Inigo Jones. From the boys’ point of 
view it will be all for the good for them to be in country 
surroundings,while at the same time having, on the estuary of 
the River Stour, an inland water where they can carry out 
their boat work without any of the risk which is inevitable 
on a busy tideway like the Thames. From the architectural 
point of view it is to be hoped that the new buildings which 
are to be erected will be worthy of the fine old building 
that is to be vacated at Greenwich. 


EVEN those who do not agree with the principles and 

views that have been consistently advocated in the 
Nation cannot fail to admire the dignity with which Mr. 
Massingham and his staff withdrew from the paper which 
they had founded. In the last number for which they are 
responsible all of the more celebrated members of the 
staff make their bow and say their valediction. Of one 
accord they express the affection and esteem in which they 
hold their chief, and do not conceal the regret with which 
they leave the paper with which they have been associated 
from its foundation ; but they punctiliously avoid anything 
in the shape of complaint. They are like a gang of honest 
labourers who have done their turn and make way for others. 
It is, indeed, an admirable attitude ; and now, when these 
well graced actors have left the stage, all eyes will be turned 
not idly on those who follow next. Mr. J. M. Keynes 
appears to be the moving spirit in the new combination. 
He will have as colleagues : Mr. H. D. Henderson as editor, 
probably Mr. L. S. Wolff as literary editor, Mr. W. T. 
Layton (the editor of the Economist), Mr. E. D. Simon, 
Mr. FE. H. Gilpin, Mr. Arnold S. Rowntree and Mr. J, Bowes 
Morrell. It is a good team, but whether it will be able to 
fill the shoes of its predecessors remains to be seen. 


[ T is to be hoped that the English Place Name Society 

will be successful in obtaining funds from the public 
for carrying out their survey. In pre-war days the Govern- 
ment might, very naturally, have been asked to give the 
requisite financial aid, but that is out of the question just 
now. Yet, the principles of dealing with place names have 
been scientifically laid down, and it will be of great advan- 
tage to have a sort of dictionary to which one can turn for 
information in regard to them. In olden times the most 
ludicrous mistakes were made by assuming that the current 
form of the word was the old form, whereas in nine cases 
out of ten a complete change had been effected. This was 
due in some cases to illiterate spelling, which, in its turn, 
became pronounced as it had been written, just as, on the 
other hand, words were often written according to their 
local pronunciation. Nowadays the philologist goes back 
to the oldest documents he can find, and, usually, the earliest 
form is considered to be the correct form. At any rate, 
it gives some clue to the reason why a particular name 
was attached to a particular place. All this is made more 
desirable by the fact that a large proportion of the names 
of persons was taken from the place in which they lived. 
In fact, every village had its inhabitants “ de ”’ or “ of ” it. 
One can even guess the age of a town, especially in the quiet 
rural districts, from the number of people whose surname 
is the name of the ville or village in which their ancestors 
lived. 
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WO honours—one, in some sense, a public honour, the 
other a professional one—have lately been conferr«. 

upon Mr. Curtis Green, who within a week or so has be 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy and has be 
the recipient of the first Bronze Medal for the best buildi: . 
erected in London during the past twelve months—th 
being the Wolseley building in Piccadilly. Mr. Cur: 
Green in the past has been particularly successful in | 
domestic work, but in Wolseley House and in other rec 
work he has shown himself equally felicitous in architect: 
of a civic kind. His election to the Academy comes a 
time when its President is an architect, and tends s 
further to put architecture in a prominent position bef 
the public. 


HARD upon two books on Tennyson comes a very co: 
prehensive exhibition of Pre-Raphaelites at the T: 
Gallery. ‘They are at their best when all together like thi- 
the mind gets attuned to the exotic strain and can so appr 
ciate the real worth of the masters. D. G. Rossetti | 
richly represented, from his very early ‘‘ Girlhood « 
Mary Virgin ”’ to some of his last drawings ; the gorgeou 
colouring of Millais, the technique of Sandys; Burne 
Jones, Morris ; Boyce’s miniature-like landscapes, numerou: 
oil sketches by Mrs. Wells—-all are assembled with excep 
tional completeness. ‘Till seen thus in the mass it has 
sometimes been difficult both to “place” the Pre- 
Raphaelites and to explain a current which runs through a 
very great deal of quite modern work. Passing out of the 
main Pre-Raphaelite room into the one with the modern 
Frenchmen, from Rousseau and Manet to Gaugain, and 
then to the big English room with the latest pictures, one 
understands what a lot, perhaps unconsciously, the modern 
men owe to the Pre-Raphaelites. Not the least important 
part of the exhibition are twenty-three of Mr. Beerbohm’s 
original drawings for “‘ Rossetti and His Circle.” ‘They 
are at once a comment on and, in a way, a background 
to these pictures. 
LOVE’S DESPAIR. 
I love a lass. She loves not me 
Dear birds, be silent on the tree! 
Be yours, bright sun, a banishment 
Like mine! Sweep, clouds, across the lea! 


Frown on me, friends! Mock not despair 
With sympathy. How can I bear 
A smile, a song, a light, a scent 
I cannot call on her to share ? 
G. 7. 


“HIS week those interested in billiards will have an 
opportunity of seeing what will, in all probability, 
turn out to be a memorable match, namely, that between 
Newman and Smith for the championship. ‘They are very 
evenly matched. Newman has been twice champion, and 
during the present season has shown himself at the very 
top of his form. It is true that in the long match with Smith 
he was the loser, but the margin was so small that it could 
be said fairly that he came out on even terms with his rival. 
Smith, too, has been playing magnificently. In his match 
with Falkiner he simply ran away from an opponent who 
was capable of playing a very great game, and throughout 
the season Smith has been seen at his best. The match 
this week resolves itself into something more than a test of 
skill and knowledge. It is also a trial of temperament. 
It might almost be said that Newman is the more accom- 
plished master of the cue, but that Smith has the match- 
winning temperament. He has specialised in no particular 
form of the game, such as top of the table play. His game 
is an all-round one, and he, too, is capable of producing 
a series of great breaks ; but it is his equable temperament 
that is his greatest asset against Newman. Nothing that 
his opponent can do appears to worry him. Even when 
the score is going against him he will, with a smiling com- 
pliment to his adversary, take up his cue and play his very 
best. Newman, we imagine, is just a trifle more excitable, 
and hence not quite so consistent. On account of that 
we should say that the betting would be just a little in favour 
of the Darlington player. 
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Bassano. THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK WITH THE BRIDESMAIDS. Copyright. 


Lady Mary Cambridge (on the bride’s right) and Lady May Cambridge are standing, the Hon. Diamond Hardinge, Lady Mary Thynne, Lady 
Katharine Hamilton and Miss Elizabeth Cator sitting, the Hon. Elizabeth Elphinstone and the Hon. Cecilia Bowes-Lyon in. front, 








AFTER THE CEREMONY. 
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THE LATEST TERRIER FROM IRELAND 


By A. CROxTON SMITH. 


HIS is the day of the terrier. In the remarkable develop- 


terrier it is a pity not to make an effort to prevent it dying ot.” 
ment that has taken place in dog-breeding since hos- 


Probably Dr. Osburne never anticipated the transfor; 


mn 

tilities ceased, the different breeds and varieties of terriers that was destined to occur within the course of a few ‘S, 

are getting the lion’s share, followed by the gun-dogs. It may be that the wave of national sentiment that has | pt 

The war seems to have stimulated the sporting tendencies through Ireland has had a good deal to do with it, the rv 

inherent in the men and women of the British Isles. With so Blue representing many of the native characteristics. is 

many well established sorts from which to choose, of varying a rugged-looking fellow, bearing unmistakably the impl of 

sizes and shapes, it might have been thought that no room _ being dour and hard-bitten, ready for any emergency and aid 

remained for another; but the great interest that is being of nothing alive, man or quadruped. I have seen one in Whi hall 
taken in the Kerry Blue shows that there is always room at the 


as indifferent to the press of traffic as if he had been « 


top. Perhaps it is a little early to speak in such an ambitious Kerry hills, showing none of that nervousness that mos‘ «jo, 


YS 
manner of the latest aspirant, but the progress of the last two feel in such strange circumstances. It is a fighting ed, 
or three years suggests that no bounds can be assigned to his Someone who had interviewed Captain A. Watts Willia on 
possibilities. Most Irishmen can say with the man in “David my behalf said: ‘‘ Captain Williams is strongly of opinion that 
Copperfield ” : ** ’Orses and dorgs is some men’s fancy. They’re people in this country forget that the Irishman’s dog is | {ten 
wittles and drink to me—lodging, wife, and children—reading, used as a champion fighter, and of its winnings its ow is 
writing, and ’rithmetic—snuff, tobacker, and sleep.’’ For all extremely proud. In their natural state these dogs are tro ined 





JACK OF LEYSFIELD. JOE OF LEYSFIELD. 





T. Fall. MARTELL’S SAPPHIRE BEAUTY. BRACHILL OF BAILEY. Copyright. 
that, they are exclusive rather than eclectic in taste. Their to fight. It is therefore not surprising that on arrival in England 


native breeds are limited, the principal being the Irish wolf- 
hound, the Irish setter and the Irish terrier, with the Irish 
water-spaniel a long way behind. The wolfhound might almost 
be taken out of the list, since his rejuvenation was mainly 
attributable to English efforts, and no one can say for certain 
that he is a reproduction of the old Irish wolfdog, or Irish grey- 
hound, whichever was the original. 

Almost the first I heard of the Blue terrier was in a letter 
from Dr. Osburne of Lindville, Cork, the Great Dane enthusiast. lor general utility purposes the Ixerry Blues are unexceiled, 
Writing in 1912, he said: ‘“‘ At our recent dog show here I guaran- being assigned a multitude of duties that in the ordinary way 
teed a class for the old Blue Irish Terrier, which filled very well would be left to the specialised breeds. Except that they are 
indeed. I find the interest now taken in this breed is very too big to go to ground after a fox, weighing anything from 
great, and I would like to do all I can to resuscitate it. When 30lb. to golb., they will do whatever a terrier is expected to do, 
I was a boy it was, of course, the recognised national terrier ; from killing rats with expedition to hunting an otter or par- 
but the red was then manufactured and took its place. There  ticipating in a badger dig. I understand that it is necessary 
is, however, room for both, and as the blue is the original Irish to havea 


- imported dogs get the name for fighting badly, but | have watched 

these same dogs, disciplined and properly cared for, with the 
result that within six months from their arrival they are perfectly 
amenable to discipline, and are easily controlled in regard to 
their pugilistic proclivities, despite the fact that if called upon 
to do so they will cheerfully tackle a Newfoundland or Great 
Dane, with a very sporting chance of winning, and a certainty 
of dying rather than give in.” 





‘errier with some size fer getting at the badgers among 
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ther cks of the Kerry mountains. 
But, vesides doing a terrier’s job, 
some of them wiil find game and 
set i as well as retrieve when it 
isshcc. They will beat scrub as a 
span -l, and they have been known 
to sl) ow a pack of beagles the way 
wher scent has been lost. In more 
hum le capacities, they will guard 
their masters’ belongings with the 
utmost zeal, seeming to have the 
protcctive instinct very fully 
developed. Captain Williams, 
whose Leysfield kennels are familiar 
to all show- goers, has recently 
published a monograph on the 
breel in which is the following 
testimonial from Mr. T. H. Gilmour, 
owner of the Shelbourne kennels in 
Dublin: ‘‘ Kerry Blues are the 
best of pals and guards. One well 
trained will stand his death for his 
master. They can be used for 
anything, from killing a rat to 
fighting a bull. They are splendid 
water dogs. With a gun they are 
easily trained to retrieve fur or 
feather. I was the owner of Shel- 
bourne Vix that set her game like 


a setter. I have seen her on 
several occasions set pheasants, 
hares and rabbits. I have got 
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KERRY BLUE PUP. 


several Kerry Blues to do this without much training. The 
famous Shelbourne Victor, now at the Leysfield kennels under 
the name of Leysfield Victor, is a splendid setter. He will set 
rabbits in their burrows, and pass by fifty burrows until he 
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comes to one with the rabbit in. 
At the recent field trials at Crumlin 
he set his rabbit in the middle of 
a field until told to go on, and 
then he put the rabbit up, and 
after six or seven turns, killed. 
He was put to ground in a t5ft. 
made badger earth with a 2ft. bend, 
and he took his badger to the surface 
within a very few minutes.’”’ An 
Irish farmer declared that no 
farmer was fully equipped unless he 
had one of these terriers. He had 
kept nothing all his life for tending 
cattle but a Blue Terrier, and his 
father had done the same before 
him. Several anecdotes relate to 
dogs that watched over objects 
inadvertently left behind by their 
masters. In one instance a farmer 
forgot to bring away with him a 
piece of rope that he had _ been 
using on a neighbouring farm. 
Missing his terrier, he went to look 
for her the next evening. She was 
lying on the rope, which neither 
man nor animal was allowed to 
approach. 

It is only natural to assume 
that the dogs exhibited would 
present considerable variations, 
but during the last year there 


has undoubtedly been a considerable advance, although still 
it is not uncommon to see several different types in the ring 
at one time. In colour especially there is great latitude, ranging 
from all shades of blue to what is practically a black. The 
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standard says that slight tan markings are allowable up to 
eighteen months, after which they should constitute a dis- 
qualification. Puppies are born black with tan markings, 
and it is not until about the third month that the blue begins 
to appear. The Kerry Blue is supposed to have a soft coat, 
in which respect he chooses to differ from the rest of the 
terrier tribe. Among the prominent exhibitors resident in 


England are Captain Watts Williams, whose kennels at 1 
ford Grange, Bucks, are a model of what such esta! 
ments should be, Mrs. J. Casey Hewitt, Mrs. Keane F; 


Mrs. E. Green, and many others. In the large entry 


the recent Kensington show I noticed the names 
number of new owners. The puppy class alone cont 
fifteen exhibits. 





THE BELHUS HERALDIC GLASS 


F the fourteen pieces here described, six are of tue 
middle of the fifteenth century, seven of early six- 
teenth century and one of early seventeenth century. 

FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

The fifteenth century panels are of quite 
exceptional interest, not only from the artistic point of 
view, but also from the historical associations connected with 
them. The glass is of high character, much pitted by the effects 
of age; the blue is of that beautiful light ultramarine tending 
to purple which one associates with the middle of the fifteenth 
century, and some of the ruby, though all of it is of fine tone, 
is of a rich rose colour. 

These six panels were painted for Sir Roger Fiennes, Trea- 
surer of the Household of Henry VI, and were placed in the east 
window of the chapel at Hurstmonceaux Castle, Sussex, when, 
about the year 1450, he built that house. There they remained 
until 1708, when, upon the sale of Hurstmonceaux Castle by 
Thomas Lennard, Earl of Sussex, whose ancestor, Sampson 
Lennard, had married the heiress of the Fiennes family, they 
were removed from Hurstmonceaux, and eventually, when the 
earl’s daughter and co-heiress Anne married Richard Barrett- 
Lennard, they found their way to his house in Essex—-Belhus, 
near Aveley. From there, consequent upon the recent sale of 
that estate to the Thames Land Company, they and the other 
old glass, the subject of this note, passed into the Grosvenor 
Thomas collection. 

Two of these panels, which are arched at the top, are identical 
in design. In each are two roundels, showing, on white glass 
heightened with yellow stain, an alant, or Irish wolf-dog, with 
spiked collar and chain fastened to a heavy wooden billet, on 
a coloured background, one ruby and the other blue. The 
roundels are set in quarries, bearing the initials R and E, yellow, 
bound together by a white tasselled cord (for Roger and Elizabeth 
liennes), and there is a yellow border to the roundels of pome- 
granates and leafage. A somewhat uncommon feature is that 
this border is painted on the quarries, not on glass leaded 
separately from them. There is an outer border, running round 
the arched top, made up of oblong pieces of white glass, on some 
of which is white and yellow rose leafage, on others the Fiennes 
motto, ‘“ La loi veut et moi ni mot”’ on scrolls, edged yellow, 
and the rest bear a running dog, collared and chained as in 
the roundels (Fig. 1). 

There are, also, two shields, one bearing the arms of Fiennes 
—azure, three lions rampant or—impaling azure, a lion rampant 
guardant between ten fleurs-de-lis argent (Holland), for Sir 
Roger Fiennes and Elizabeth Holland, his wife. The drawing 
of the lions in this coat is excellent, and typical of the best work 
of the fifteenth century. The leadwork, too, is cleverly arranged 
(Fig. 6). The other shield bears—azure, three fleurs-de-l’s 
(France, modern), and is of equally good workmanship as its 
fellow, though the simplicity of the heraldry called, naturally, 
for less complexity of design and construction. 

The remaining panels of this period are two roundels with 
alants, similar in all respects to those already described, but 
without any setting. : 

It seems probable that the original arrangement of this 
fifteenth century glass when set in the chapel at Hurstmonceaux 
was something like this: A window of three lights, in the central 
one two alant roundels and, in the middle of the light between 
the alants, the shield of Fiennes-Holland. The side lights 
would have been glazed in the same manner as the central light, 
except that, in the one, probably the dexter light, would be 
the shield of France, and, in the other, a shield of England, now 
lost. 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

The fifteenth century glass at Belhus links up with that 
of the sixteenth century through the marriage, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, of Richard Barrett-Lennard of 
Belhus with Anne, Baroness Dacre, daughter and coheir of Thomas 
Lennard, Earl of Sussex. Of this sixteenth century glass we 
have, in the present collection, seven panels, all of which refer 
to the Barrett family before its alliance with the Lennards. 

Fig. 5 is a shield with the arms of Barrett—Per pale, 
argent and gules, barry of 4 counterchanged, quartering Belhus— 
Argent, three lions rampant, gules between three cross-lets 
fitchée sable, probably for John Barrett, who built the present 
house at Belhus. The shield is set in white glass with yellow 
ornamental work, all within a moulded border of blue glass. 

(2) The second bears the arms of Sir Henry Norris of Yatten- 
den in Berkshire, and Frideswide (Lovell) his wife, the parents 
of John Barrett’s third wife, Margaret, viz., Norris—-argent, a 


chevron between three hawks’ heads erased sable, qua: 
Mountford—Bendy of 8, azure and or, a bordure gules—-im 
Lovell—-Barry nebulée of 7, or and gules, quartering Deinc: 
azure, billettée and a fesse dancettée or, Burnell—Arg 
lion rampant sable and a bordure azure—and Holland as 
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2.—ARMS OF LOVELL AND BEAUMONT. (16TH CENTURY.) 


Hurstmonceaux shield, but with six fleurs-de-lis only. The 
setting is the same as in the first panel, except that the border 
is yellow. 

(3) The third shield shows the arms of Sir William Norris 
and Jane (de Vere) his wife, the paternal grandparents of Margaret 
3arrett, viz., Norris quartering Mountford and impaling de Vere 
—quarterly, gules and or, a mullet argent in the first quarter— 
quartering Howard—gules, a bend argent between six crosslets 
or. This shield is set in a circular light purple chaplet of con- 
ventional leafage with ruby bands: the fillings-in between the 
shield and the chaplet are green glass ornamented with leafage. 

(4) The fourth (Fig. 2) is similarly set to the last, except 
that the chaplet is of green bay leaves and the fillings-in are 
light purple. It contains the arms of Margaret Barrett’s maternal 
grandparents, John, Lord Lovell, and Jane (Beaumont) his 
wife, viz., Lovell quartering Deincourt, Burnell, the lion being 
crowned, and Holland as in the third shield and impaling Beau- 
mont—azure, semée of fleurs-de-lis, a lion rampant or— 
quartering Comyn of Badenoch—azure, three garbs or, banded 
argent—Bardolf—azure, three cinquefoils or—and Philip, Lord 
Bardolf—quarterly, gules and argent, in the first quarter an 
eagle displayed or. 

The above four panels belong to the first half of the six- 
teenth century and are noteworthy for the excellence of the 
spacing of the charges, especially the lions, and for the fineness 
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3.—-ACHIEVEMENTS OF BARRETT LORD NEWBURGH. (17TH CENTURY.) 


of the abraded work. At Belhus they were placed in the tops 
of the great window in the dining-room. 

The following three panels were in the tops of a window 
of the breakfast-room at Belhus, the second being in the central 
light : 

(1) The first is a shield of the arms of John Barrett’s son 
George, who succeeded him at Belhus, and those of his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Thomas Dineley of Stanford 
Dineley in Berkshire, viz., Barrett quartering Belhus and 
impaling Dineley—argent, a fesse and in chief a mullet pierced 
between two pellets sable—quartering Fitzherbert—gules, three 
lions rampant or—Comyn—three garbs or—and Stoke—gules, 
a lion rampant, with tail forked, argent. This shield is turned 
over at top and base with blue leafage, but otherwise is without 
accessories. Like those in the dining-room window, it shows 
excellent abraded work, though the brown enamel is somewhat 
more decayed. There is a pretty piece of diapering on white 
glass in the first quarter (Dineley) of the impaled coat. 

(2) Fig. 4 shows a large circular panel containing a red 
rose with a white rose in pretence, stalked, leaved and barbed 
green, on a white diapered shield within a blue chaplet of pome- 
granates and leafage which passes through four white and yellow 
clasps, with men’s faces and scrollwork at top, bottom and sides, 
and at each corner, between the clasps, a nude figure in white 
and yellow. There is a good piece of leadwork in the rose, 
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the white rose being set in the red 
one with a circular lead without con- 
necting leads to the outer lead. 
Another good feature is the fine tone 
of the blue glass forming the chaplet. 
The date of this rose panel is early 
sixteenth century. 

(3) The third is a shield, similar 
in design to the first panel, except 
that the top and base are green. It 
contains the arms of Barrett quarter- 
ing Belhus, and, as it is a companion 
shield to the first one, it refers, no 
doubt, to George Barrett. Here, 
again, the abraded work is very good. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Of this period we have only one 
example, a circular panel of white 
glass, divided into six parts by rect- 
angular leads. It is painted entirely 
in enamel colours, all the enamel 
being in good preservation, except 
the blue, which has perished here and 
there. The panel contains a full 
achievement of the arms of Sir Edward 
Barrett, Lord Newburgh, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster and a Privy 
Councillor, who died in 1644, the last 
Barrett of Belhus in the male line. The 
shield bears Barrett quartering Belbus, Braytoft—azure, semée of 
crosslets, a lion rampant argent—Dineley, litzherbert, Milo, Earl 
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of Hereford—gules, two bends 
upper one or and the lower one arge: 
Fortibus, argent three mallets gul 
Chenduit—azure, a chevron or a1 
label of three points gules—Fosc; 
argent, on a bend engrailed az 
three cronels silver—Stoke, Bri 
ton—gules, five escallops or 
Comyn (Fig. 3). 

On the helm, which is light | 
ornamented yellow, and is man 
gules, doubled argent, with ¢ 
tassels, is the rest of Barrett, a hy a 
vert on a wreath argent and gi 
The drawing of the hydra crest 
very delicate piece of work, and 
whole composition constitutes a 
good example of seventeenth cent 
work in enamel. 

It may be of interest to refer 
a curious bequest contained in Li 
Newburgh’s will, dated 1643 « 
written in hisown hand. In addit 
to the gift of Belhus and his ot 
estates in Essex to his cousin Rich; 
Lennard, he bequeathed to him 
hydra crest of Barrett and the Barr 
arms and quarterings, setting them oiit 
in the language of heraldry. Clear! 
the many-headed monster which serv 
the Barretts for a crest and their brave heraldic array were very 
dear to my lord of Newburgh. F. SYDNEY EDEN. 
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“CITY AND SUB.” 


& “GREAT METROPOLITAN ” 


UNLUCKY LOSERS OF IMPORTANT RACES. 


T seemed to many of us who had not seen Epsom’s race- 

course for nearly a year, who had recollections during the 

last three or four years of rough and bare patches along 

the race track, as if a new and magic carpet had been, as it 

were, Jaid down in a night. At Newmarket, for the Craven 
Meeting, the ground had been far too hard as a result of the days 
on end of searching north-east winds. It was, in fact, too much 
for Light Hand, and he so seriously jarred himself as a result of 
his Craven Stakes’ victory as to put himself out of court altogether 
for the Two Thousand Guineas, while I have only slight hopes 
that he will be able to compete in the Derby. 

To return to the magic carpet at Epsom. There had been 
little rain preceding the Spring Meeting, but all the same the 
track stood out fresher and greener than ever before, with a 
strange and luxuriant crop of herbage. Here, then, was evidence 
of the greater care which has been taken during the last three 
or four years under the régime of the two joint clerks of the 
course, Mr. Walter Dorling and Mr. W. G. Langlands. Lord 
Lonsdale, as one of the regular Epsom Stewards, has also taken 
a practical part in bringing about a much-needed change, for 
there is no question that the previous state had been extremely 


bad and approaching a scandal. The new conditions are 
reassuring for the Derby Meeting at the opening of next month, 
and one may also add that it has certainly been greatly helped 
by the new policy of keeping the public from parading on the 
course between the races. That is probably the real explanation, 
and long may it continue to be the practice. 

A year ago the City and Suburban Handicap was won by 
a very well backed horse in Paragon, owned by Sir Ernest Paget 
who had won the race a year or two before with Corn Sack. 
Paragon was one of the very few big race winners that did not 
bring big profit last year to the bookmakers. This year anothe1 
story has to be told. Sir Ernest Paget may have been morc 
confident where Re-Echo was concerned than with either Corn 
Sack or Paragon, but the result was immensely different. His 
candidate of a week ago ran like a miler and then tired. |! 
could see no excuse for him except that he may have wanted 
the race to brace him up. It is wonderful what a race in public 
will do for a horse, especially after the age of two years. 

Dry Toast, the winner, was fit and fresh from a course 
of hurdling. So, too, it was with Glass Idol on the previous day 
the winner of the Great Metropolitan Stakes. Royal Alarm 
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ha been out twice before he won the Newbury Spring Cup, 
an here let me mention in passing that this grey son of The 
Te rarch and Abbazia has been sold to Chile as a sire. The 
ou ing for the Liverpool Cup did so much good to Bhuidhaonach 
th: t he was able to win the Queen’s Prize next time out. Oh 
ye , a race is a tonic to a horse after a long winter’s respite and 
ab ence from a racecourse. It is one reason why I hope My 
Lc-d may be given an outing before coming to compete for 
th: Derby, for which he appears to be so much fancied. 

I have suggested a possible explanation of the failure of 
R«-echo. Copyright, doubtless, owed his failure, though so 
tr: mendously fancied that he started favourite, to the fact of his 
beng unsuited to the course. He wants the exacting straight- 
away gallop of Newmarket or, perhaps, Manchester—he is 
engaged in the Cup race there—and so it was that the turns and 
gradients at F-psom did not bring out his best. There were 
some unlucky horses jast week, conspicuous among them being 
Roman Fiddle, Sewing Machine, Lighthouse and Star Chamber. 
Roman Fiddle, I firmly believe, would have won the City and 
Suburban had he been given as clear a run as was vouchsafed 
to the winner, Dry Toast. But at the top of the hill, just as they 
come to make the descent of Tattenham Corner, something went 
across Mr. Anthony de Rothschild’s horse and thereby lost 
him an appreciable amount of ground at a most critical juncture. 
] have an idea the offender was Eaglehawk. In the end Roman 
Fiddle, when he did appear on the scene, was racing at a tre- 
mendous pace and was only beaten a neck though fast over- 
hauling the winner. Condover was third on his merits and 
one would suppose that he should, on this 
showing, win a nice handicap this season. 

The owner of Dry Toast is Mr. R. B. 
Davison, a man who is_ professionally 
engaged in. racing. As a rule he fills 
the rdle of backer, but often he will turn 
round and make a book on a big race. 
He knows Indian racing well, and he paid 
{3,000 for Dry Toast, possibly with the 
idea of sending the horse out to a well- 
known owner in India. But something 
happened by which he was compelled 
to retain possession, and here we have 
the horse winning a City and Suburban. 
Dry Toast won a hurdle race at Newburv 
in February last, but on the whole he was 
not a high-class hurdler. As a two and 
three vear old he was trained for his 
breeder, Mr. Arkwright, by Mr. Persse. 
He was a smart horse then and was a 
winner at Ascot last year, when 1t was 
said that he had been mighty lucky to 
beat Craigangower. He is ason of Cicero, 
from a mare named Dinner, by Dinneford, 
and Dry Toast was her first foal. At 
one time, when in Mr. Persse’s stable, 
there was fear that he might go blind 
from cataract, but the trouble appears 
to have passed. He carried the, for a 
four year old, fair weight of 7st. 12lb., 
and was quite well ridden by an Aus- 
tralian jockey named Townsend, who first 
attracted Mr. Davison’s notice by his 
riding in India. Dry Toast should now 
sell well for abroad as a stallion. One 
more note on the City ‘and Suburban 
and I have done. The running of 
Soubriquet must have been dismally 
disappointing to the many admirers 
of this filly. Before condemning her as having finished with 
racing, she should certainly be given another chance. It may 
be that she does not like the course. Then Corcyrian can be 
marked down as likely to win a race for the stable in which Dry 
Toast was formerly trained. 

I could, I feel sure, dilate at some length on horses that 
ought to have won this season, and in such a category I would 
undoubtedly place Sewing Machine in connection with the long 
distance race for the Great Metropolitan Stakes on the opening 
day of the Epsom meeting. This horse, owned by Mr. E. L. 
Rawson and trained by Jack Jarvis, had won a small race 
at Liverpool in the opening week of the season. It was not 
much of an affair, but his clever young trainer said then that he 
had not had a horse improve so much in so short a time, and he 
was just the sort, he added, to win the Great Metropolitan, 
which would be his next race. He was not as good a favourite 
as Lord Derby’s Silurian, second, it will be recalled, for the St. 
Leger of a year ago, but at 7 to r he was a very well backed horse 
by the general public. It was his fate to be ‘“‘ messed about ” 
(as we used to say in the war) at the start, and the result was that 
he lost so much ground that ever afterwards he was in difficulties, 
his way being impeded by the crowd of other horses on the winding 
course. At the finish he was travelling very much faster than 
any other and, in the circumstances, performed an incredible 
feat by running into third place. 

So much for the horse that should have won. What did 
win was a grey horse named Glass Idol. He cost 3,000 guineas 
as a yearling at a time when Tetrarch stock was running very 
high. The purchaser was Mr. James de Rothschild, but the colt, 
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then named The Bull, did very little good and finally was sent 
to the December sales to be sold. It was then that Mr. Heybourn 
and his trainer, ever on the look-out for more bargains like 
Trespasser and Vermouth, secured the grey for 7oo guineas. 
As a matter of fact he was passed on to Mrs. Heybourn, but he 
never did much good as a hurdler. Sometimes he would jump 
beautifully ; at other times he would go right through the 
obstacles. And now we have him as a winner of an important 
long-distance handicap on the flat. Apart from what I have 
stated about Sewing Machine, the race should have been won by 
Sangrail, last vear’s winner, but close home that horse’s jockey 
swung away from the rails and enabled the enterprising boy on 
Glass Idol to drive through and snatch a lucky win by two and 
a half lengths. The winning jockey was no other than the boy 
J. Beasley—no relation to the very well known Irish Beasleys— 
and he will be recalled as having made a name for himself by 
winning the Lincolnshire Handicap on the 66 to fr chance 
White Bud. 

It was a week brimful of interesting racing. Crowdennis, 
certainly an exceptionally smart sprinter, won the Great Surrey 
Handicap under the big weight of 9st. 3lb., giving exactly weight 
for age (15lb.) to the speedy three year old, Americus Boy. 
The winner is by Tredennis, and is Irish bred and owned, while, 
of course, Mr. Persse, who trains him in Hampshire, is Irish 
enough for anything. The form was enhanced when later in the 
week Zoomp, third to Crowdennis when in receipt of 13]b., 
went on to Sandown Park to dead heat over five furlongs with 
Aldersey, the latter giving 1¢lb. Aldersey also is trained by 
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Dry Toast, by Cicero—Dinner. 


Mr. Persse, who seems to have a particularly fine understanding 
of high-class sprinters. The Esher Cup, Tudor Stakes and 
Sandown Park Stud Produce Stakes were outstanding events 
of the meeting on what are sometimes referred to as the Esher 
slopes. In connection with the first named event I feel sure 
that Lighthouse was also a very unlucky looser. He lost as 
much as ten lengths at the start, and then, when he had joined 
his horses in the straight, he was very badly bumped. He 
really must have had about a stone in hand in the first instance 
to have been able to get into third place behind the grey colt, 
Boscombe, and Roger de Busli. As between those two there 
was a desperate finish and Boscombe won by a head. What 
manner of filly, therefore, is Lord Coventry’s Verdict, having given 
Boscombe 34lb. and an easy neck beating on Easter Tuesday ? 

I have always understood that there has been nothing between 
Roger de Busli and Duncan Grey on their home gallops this 
year, and that being so, I do not expect that Duncan Grey has 
won the Two Thousand Guineas this week. One recalls that a 
year ago two very notable fillies won the Esher Cup and the Tudor 
Stakes. They were Silver Urn and Soubriquet respectively. 
They were also first and second later for the One Thousand 
Guineas, while Soubriquet was second to Pogrom tor the Oaks, 
in which race Silver Urn met with such a severe accident that 
she could never be trained again. I have no doubt that the 
winners of the races at Sandown Park last week will not take the 
rank of those two good fillies. Boscombe is just a useful handi- 
capper, while Greek Bachelor, winner of the Tudor Stakes for 
Lord Queenborough, falls a long way short of first class. We 
had seen him beaten by Portsoy and Pombal at the Craven 
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meeting, and well beaten, too, and in this race at Sandown Park 
he was perhaps lucky to beat Star Chamber a head, the latter 
conceding as much as rolb. So Greek Bachelor is not the out- 
standing champion that Lord Queenborough, I hope, may yet 
find. At any rate, Star Chamber, very genuine and improved 
though he be, is not as good as Ellangowan in the same stable, 
and, whatever the latter’s fate may have been in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, we saw for ourselves that Light Hand gave him a ready 
beating in that race for the Craven Stakes. 
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I have no doubt that the best two year old winner of th: 
week was Strait Lace, a charming filly by Son-in-Law from Stole: 
Kiss. She won the Stud Produce Stakes for Sir Edward Hulto: 
in really good style. This bay filly has quite nice size, and sh: 
is turned on the lines of a racehorse. Her dam wasa very speed 
mare in her day, and when her career was ended she was bough 
for the Sledmere Stud. This filly of hers cost her present owne- 
2,100 guineas at the yearling sales last September at Doncaste 
At the first opportunity she has shown herself to be worth mor 
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A LACE-TRIMMED CAP FROM 
QUIMPERLE. 


HOEVER has travelled in Brittany and witnessed 

the Pardons that are characteristic of the Brittany 

folk—who have retained more than any of the 

other French people their religious fervour—will 

have been interested in the striking caps that the 
peasant women wear. These caps are of so many descriptions 
that the stranger is bewildered and wonders why the variety is 
so great as he follows the crowded processions and notes these 
picturesque head-dresses on young and old. 

The Breton knows at a glance from which district comes the 
maid or matron, her état d’dme, her joys, her sorrows; but for 
the uninitiated in the language of caps, in the geography of 
caps, it is a fascinating study well worth the trouble it gives as 
one dives deeper and deeper into the history of these cleverly 
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fashioned structures and strips ot starched linen and_ lace. 
It has taken so many years to decipher the meanings and 
arrive at the origins of these interesting head-dresses that I hope 
it will interest those who read as much as it did me during my 
efforts to penetrate the reasons that caused them to become so 
popular throughout the land. 

The carvings on the tombs of the effigies of the queens and 
noble ladies still record the coverings that were considered 
indispensable to women of high degree, and it is by recalling 
these head-dresses that we arrive at the peasants’ caps. A 
short history of the head-dresses of these noble ladies 
will help to understand the caps that are still worn by the 
In the ninth century long veils covered 


Brittany peasants. 
Above the veil ladies of 


the hair and fell to the shoulders. 
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igh degree wore a crown in gold 
nd cabochons and a large ornament 
ymewhat roughly worked inlaid with 
oloured stones, which held the veil 
£ very fine “‘lin”’ beneath the chin. 
Chese veils were particularly becoming 
o elderly women, and may be seen 
o-day, without the ornamentations, 
ipon the nuns. 

In the eleventh century veils no 
‘onger envelop the head, but only cover 
he back of the neck and the temples. 
fhe hair is seen in front in bands and 
hangs to the hips in waves. 

After the twelfth century comes 
a considerable change. Frequent inter- 
course with Constantinople, Syria, 
egypt, Venice and Greece had a very 
great influence on fashions; for it was 
not only soldiers who left for the East, 
but artisans and entire families. The 
women were very numerous in the 
armies of: the first Crusaders; the 
majority of chiefs, when established 
at Antioch, at Jerusalem, sent for 
their womenkind. It is not surprising 
that the latter adopted many of the 
adornments of the Byzantine and Arab 
women; the beautiful materials manu- 
factured at Damas, Bagdad and 
Constantinople specially attracted 
them. At this time the woman of the higher classes wore 
gold upon her head. 

For about ten years in the middle of the twelfth century the 
hair was separated into two thick plaits that hung in front of 
the shoulders as low as the knees. There is a record of this 
particular manner of dressing the hair in the statues at the 
Western Gate of the beautiful Cathedral of Chartres. Each of 
these long ends of hair was rolled with ribbons of silk or gold. 
The time spent on the arrangement can easily be imagined. But 
in those days women had plenty of leisure, and looked upon their 
adornment as a pastime occupying two-thirds of their day. 

Women continued to dress their hair in long plaits until 
about 1170, when they started covering it again with veils. 
But fashion changed then as it does to-day, and soon they tired 
of veils and adopted a band of material passed beneath the 
chin and attached with a pin on top of the head, the hair plaited 
in a chignon low at the back of the neck. The hair is dressed in 
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this manner in the statue of Eleanor, 
who was first the wife of Louis VII 
and then married Henry Plantagenet, 
Henry II of England. (Queen Eleanor 
is buried at Fontevrault, where she 
retired to a convent, and her statue is 
seen in one of the chapels of the 
abbatial church of that locality.) 

It is amusing. to note how the 
women who were not in their first 
youth always retained the bandage 
under the chin, even when they re- 
placed the veil in the thirteenth cen- 
tury by the chaperon. We have an 
example of this head-dress at the gate 
of Notre Dame de Chartres. The 
chaperon was in vogue during the 
whole of the thirteenth century. It 
leaves the plaits visible at the back of 
the neck, but in the middle of this 
century it was no longer solely worn 
by noble ladies, for all classes of 
women, from the highest to the lowest, 
adopted it. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century the bag or net 
appeared and the bandage became 
narrow and_ starched. About this 
time women wore their hair without 
any covering and for the first time 
their shoulders were bared ; low dresses 
came into fashion. 

False hair was now a necessity for women of fashion, for 
hair did not grow more plentifully on every woman's head then 
than it does at present, and that which was required had to be 
bought; and the peasants sold. The clergy, who were very 
influential in France at this period, preached and menaced and 
opposed not only the baring of the shoulders, but the wearing 
of false hair! But in vain. [Fashion was stronger than the 
clergy. 

We now notice the efforts made by the peasantry to com- 
pensate for their shorn tresses, and are not surprised that they 
should see the advisability of hiding their disfigurement. What 
more natural than copying in linen the mode of dressing the 
hair that they had sacrificed! These French peasants had lovers 
and husbands to please as the women of higher degree, and their 
deft fingers soon established the facsimile of the head-dresses 
of the noble ladies, copying the shapes, even of those in pearls 
and gold, in simple starched linen. FRANCES KEYZER. 
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. Y the reprefentation annexed,” we may truly say 
with Throsby, the late eighteenth century continuator 
of ‘Thoroton’s history of Nottinghamshire, that 
Nuthall Temple “if in a {tile of fingularity, and 
that it [tands unfheltered from ftorms and tempelts. 

If it were backed by lofty wood {creens, it might, in some meafure, 

take from its temple-like femblance, and prevent the fight of 

diftant profpects and the furrounding landfcapes ‘een from 
the eminent look-out on the crown of the feat. Its doom within 
if a beautiful difplay of fancy work and deferves the peculiar 
attention of the [tranger. This part of the interior of the dwell- 
ing, upon the whole, taking only a tranfient view around, has 

light, airy and pleafing effect. Bacchus the God of wine 
welcomes the vifitor with a cheerful countenance. The late 
occupier of the feat, Sir Charles Sedley Bart., was a gentleman 
highly efteemed in this county and will long be remembered 
for his amiable difpofition, and died in 1778 aged 58 years. 

Milfs Sedley his relict married the prefent poffefor in 1779 ”— 

namely, Henry Vernon, who changed his name to Sedley unti! 

his father succeeded to the Vernon title, when he reverted to 

Vernon and the name disappears. 

There is considerable doubt as to who exactly Sir Charles 
Sedley was. Burke calls them Sidleys and identifies them with 
an old family of Romney Marsh. A Sir John Sidley of the 
early seventeenth century married a daughter of Sir Henry 
Savile, Provost of Eton. His father, Sir William, seems to 
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have been in the scholastic line and founded a Sidleian lecture 
at Oxford. The son of Sir John and Miss Savile was the famous 
Sir Charles Sedley of Charles II’s Court, who in later years 
was a not unrespectable member of William III’s parliaments. 
Hitherto all is clear, but the Dictionary of National Biography 
now steps in and obscures the issue, by assuring us that Sir 
Charles had none—only a daughter. On the contrary, Sir 
Charles married twice and had a son by a second wife, Catharine 
Ayscough, while his first wife, a daughter of John Lord Rivers, 
was still alive. Thus the son was illegitimate, but, none the 
less, was knighted, and his son, also Charles (the third), was 
in 1702 made a baronet. At this time they lived at Southfleet, 
and Sir Charles the third married a Miss Collinge, erroneously 
stated by Burke in the Extinct Baronetage as of Nuthall. Sir 
Charles the fourth, second baronet of the second creation, was 
born in 1720, and, therefore, could not, as Burke says in the 
same volume, have married in 1718. His father died in 
1728 when he was a child, and his mother ten years later, just 
before he left Westminster School. But, probably, the marriage 
referred to by Burke was a second venture by the first baronet, 
who, the writer of the ‘‘ Annals of Nottingham” says, married 
in that year a Miss Firth for his second wife, by whom he 
obtained Nuthall. 

The parish registers of Nuthall confirm this latter view. In 
very early times a family de St. Patricio resided here on the skirts 
of Sherwood and built a church dedicated to the saint from whom 
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2.—THE OCTAGON HALL. 
Esop’s fables, is by a foreign craftsman, and represents the high-water mark of r 
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they seem to have taken their name. About the 
time however, when Prince John was Earl of Notting- 
ham and was carrying out his nefarious schemes 
agai: st Robin Hood, as they were so excellently set 
fort! by Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, the de St. Patricios 
werr succeeded by a family de Cokefield. One of 
ther :, Sir Robert, is buried beneath a late fourteenth 
century alabaster tomb in the church. About 1470 
Ays oughs succeeded de Cokefields, and two members 
of te new family were knighted, respectively in 1513 
at 'erouane during Henry VIII’s first campaign, 
and at Boulogne in 1542 during his last. The daughter 
of tae first knight, Anne Ayscough, was burnt for 
her faith at Smithfield in 1546. About 1550 the 
Ayscoughs inherited South Kelsey in Lincolnshire 
and appear to have leased Nuthall to one Edward 
Boun, and about 1600 finally sold it to Richard 
Slater, who, in 1662. gave the church plate, still in 
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5.—REJECTED DESIGNS FOR COFFERING OF THE DOME. 


use. Slater had two daughters, one of whom married 
a Chaworth of Annesley, and the other a Mr. Firth. 
I was a daughter of this Firth who eventually, in 
1718, carried Nuthall to Sir Charles Sedley. 
Sir Charles Sedley, who built Nuthall in 1753-58, 
‘as a man of parts; he represented Nottingham in 
1 umerous parliaments, received a D.C.L. at Oxford, 
\as a great patron of the Turf, had an amiable 
‘isposition, and is traditionally said to have built 
he house on the proceeds of a bet or bets. In 
‘oing so he was following the fashion. There is 
n account in the World of April 12th, 1753, of the 
illa built by ‘‘ Squire Mushroom ”’ in the Gothic 
aste, with ornamental water and all the adjuncts 
‘f a great place contained in a couple of acres. It 
vould, however, be untrue to Sir Charles to accuse 
lim of such a malignant sycophancy. He built a 
emple, but it is by far the most livable of the four 
Palladian villas in England, has most beautfiul grounds 
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8.—-LADY WITH A MASK (HOGARTH.) 


and has a wonderful display of plasterwork in the octagon 
hall—as Throsby remarked. The nearest approach to the 
extreme rococo of the hall that I know personally is the work 
in the great gallery of the library at Christ Church, finished 
in 1761. It was possibly executed by the same artists, 
as in each case swags containing a profusion of objects 
accurately reproduced in plaster aie the chief characteristic. 
The Nuthall work, though, is infinitely finer. Comparable to 
it is the work at the Royal Fort, Gloucester, executed by Patey 
and Sons of Bristol in about 1760; at Hagley in 1759, by 
Vassalli; and Powderham Castle in 1755. The chinotserte 
plasterwork at Claydon is also remarkable, but aot very similar, 
and al! four instances fall short of the extreme delicacy and 
enormous variety of the Nuthall decoration. By comparison, 
the variety of imagination here appears more and more 
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remarkable. It is the high-water mark of rococo in England and, 
with the other examples cited, illustrates the fashion of int rior 
decoration prevailing when Robert Adam returned from !taly 
in 1758. 7 

As seen in Fig. 2, the centre of the house is formec by 
an octagonal domed hall, round which a gallery of very beau iful 
ironwork, attributed with probability to Bakewell of De. oy, 
is supported by pillars of no known order. On the base i. vel 
four arches give egress from the hall, with a fifth opening tc ‘he 
front door opposite the fireplace. These four arches, © 1c 
festooned about by similar yet differing wreaths of flow rs, 
give on to triangular spaces each with two doors, above w . ch 
are simple drapery festoons. The underside of the galler: is 
coved and profusely enriched, as is the vertical member of ‘he 
gallery cornice, the former to represent the four eleme ‘ts, 
earth, air, fire and water. In the middle hangs a hall lan ern 
of the period and an excellent specimen. 

The dome is coffered, and the soffits of the windows sec he 
with scrollwork. But the gems of the decoration are on ‘he 
intermediate wall space, between gallery and dome. Here 
eight medallions of /Esop’s Fables occupy the centre of ech 
side of the octagon, over console-supported arches. ‘lhe 
medallions hang from cartouches on which some object summing 
up the contents of the dependent swags is displayed. From 
the cartouches to lions’ masks holding rings on the same level 
hang wreaths of miscellaneous objects : tambourines, bagpipes, 





10.—LADY THORNHILL (HOGARTH.) 


trombones, books, violins, nets of fishes, banners, drums, quivers, 
cannon, pistols, knives, swords, geometrical instruments, birds, 
beasts, weather glasses, globes ; and among them every kind 
of flower, leaf, foliage, fruit and product of nature—all in 
the round and symbolising the four pursuits of a man of parts : 
the wars, the chase, divine philosophy and music. Each of 
these subjects had, therefore, to provide inspiration and obtects 
enough to cover two wall sections, each section requiring two 
vertical and two horizontal festoons ; and the amazing thiag 
is that they did, with no repetition. Admittedly, the sane 
articles reappear—several bagpipes occur in the music pieces, 
and the lute and violin occur twice, but in different relative 
positions. The realism is in every case complete, and the 
result on the observer a desire to shout with joy. For where 
can such another haunt of rococo be found ?—that airy, zmsouct- 
ante, extravagant spirit whose sole function was to delight, 
whose only justification is irresponsibility ? 

Well might serious architects, like Ware and Chambers, 
inveigh against the French style, where all surfaces were 
‘* straggled over with arched lines and J, C and Cs and tangled 
semicircles—only pleasing to the light eye of the French, who 
rarely carry their observation farther than a casual glance.” 
A Palladian Britisher might well misunderstand this light French 
spirit, here manifested at its best. Ware unwillingly worked 
in rococo at Chesterfield House, and we can see how he despised 
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the stuff, for his decoration is to the Nuthall work what seaweed 
is to maidenhair fern. To the true rococotte every object of 
nature or man’s creation was a legitimate object for inclusion 
in purely decorative designs, where every rule of science was 
subservient to their one law—pleasure: on one condition— 
that it was delicately and perfectly portrayed. In France 
rococo was a generalised style, indulged in by the finest artists 
—Watteau, Boucher, Willement and the rest—whose work the 
craftsman reproduced in whatever form his trade required. 
In England it was never a generalised art form, and the only 
rococo designs we have are those of Chippendale, Ince and 
Mayhew, and a handful of professional furniture makers. Next 
to Nuthall, Claydon, the Gloucester Old Fort, Harleyford and 
Hagley are the most elaborate manifestations of rococo in 
plasterwork, besides Christ Church and other libraries at Oxford. 
England never reached a sufficiently wide state of culture 
for the extravagant abandon of rococo to have any practising 
adherents. We have no Bouchers or Watteaus, and Hogarth 
was far too much an artist of the old school and too serious 
so to demean himself. Just when rococo might have taken 
root two men of remarkably forceful character returned from 
a study of the classic—Reynolds and Adam. ‘The effect of the 
latter on his contemporaries can with aptitude be seen at 
Nuthall, where the French style was cut off, so to speak, in the 
flower, and the Adam manner called in to decorate the saloon. 
The hall chimneypiece also seems to be his work, and its 
simple lines are an unmistakable, if mute, elegy on rococo’s 
fate in England. 

But if our ancestors, on the whole, failed to appreciate 
rococo, they had their consolations. France has no artist like 
Hogarth, and Nuthall possesses two exceptionally fine portraits 
by honest James. Indeed, the development of English painting 
can be profitably studied without going out of the house; the 
collection is so representative that a short list of some of the out- 
standing pictures may be not superfluous. ‘There are two of 
the usual gentlemen attributed to Van Dyck; a signed and 
dated Lady, by Cornelius Janssen; John Thurloe, by Walker ; 
and a very beautiful portrait of Charles Cotton, by Lely. Sir 
Charles Sedley, the builder, was painted in an oval frame by 
Lely’s devoted pupil, Mary Beale. By Hogarth there are 
two pictures of outstanding merit : Lady Thornhill, his mother- 
in-law, as shown in Fig. 10; her husband also by Hogarth, still 
hanging at Locko Park, near Derby, which Mr. Holden’s 
eldest uncle inherited through his mother. It is probable that 
the pair were then separated. The other picture, one of 
Hogarth’s finest portraits, shows a lady with a mask. It was 
for long thought to be Lavinia Fenton (“ Polly ”), Duchess of 
Bolton. But Marquess Curzon has pointed out that it bears no 
resemblance to her portrait at Hackwood, where the Bolton 
family pictures contain her authoritative likeness. Gainsborough 
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13.—CHIPPENDALE TABLE AND BLACK WEDGWOOD. 
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has no definite work here, but a portrait of Goldsmith is attributed 
to him and has been exhibited as such, also a self portrait and a 
donkey’s head. Allan Ramsay is represented by a portrait of 
James Thompson, formerly the property of Quin, to whom 
Thompson presented it in remembrance of the actor’s releasing 
him from an arrest for debt: sold with Quin’s effects at Bath in 
1766. Richard Wilson has several attributed landscapes, and 
Reynolds an autoritratto in his doctor’s robes. A most interesting 
picture of Charles James Fox (Fig. g) and a portrait of Garrick 
represent Zoffany ; while Hudson has a gentleman’s likeness. 
Wright of Derby, as might be expected, is very well shown. 
There is one of his fire pictures—a village on fire (1794), a sea- 
scape by moonlight, and “ Sterne’s Captive ” (1778), which was 
engraved by Boydell and J. R. Smith, besides a pair of portraits 
of Mr. Whettam of Kirklington, Notts, and of Robert Holden 
of Darley Abbey. A third portrait, part of this set, is of the 
fourth Lord Middleton, by Romney, for which he received £73 
in 1781. These three gentlemen were intimate friends, and 
each had copies of these pictures. Lord Middleton and Mr. 
Whettam, who is represented in the fancy dress he wore at a 
ball at Clumber, married sisters, the Misses Chadwick of 
Kirklington. A view of Norwich, by Crome, and a Norwich 
Cathedral, by Miiller, bring up the tail. 

The furniture and china match the house and pictures. 
An admirable Chippendale marble-topped table (Fig. 13) 
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stands in the hall, supporting a number of pieces of black 
Wedgwood ware. In the pictures of the hall various excellent 
pieces of Chippendale are to be seen—commodes and “ o..a- 
sional ”’ tables, together with some fine Sheraton and Heppelw’ te 
ieces. 

‘ The present possessors of Nuthall owe some of the treasv»«s 
with which the Temple is stocked to a fortunate lawyer’s er: »r, 
When Henry (Vernon Sedley) succeeded his father as L\-d 
Vernon, his son, the Hon. G. C. Vernon, inherited the ho: ¢, 
while the father retained possession of the contents. This . is 
not, apparently, clear, and when Robert Holden of Da: -y 
Abbey bought the Temple in 1819 he also bought the conte: ; 
though they were not, apparently, for sale. Having so mu 4, 
however, he held it, to the lasting delight of his success: .rs 
and benefit of all visitors to Nuthall. The Holdens of 
Darley Abbey in Derbyshire had been since Elizabeth’s re 

neighbours of the Sedleys and prior to that had inhabited | >r 
many centuries Holden Hall in Lancashire. Robert Holden 
as well as securing much of Nuthall’s original contents, ao 
brought a quantity from Darley, with many of the pictur: s. 
Colonel Holden, who succeeded him, extended the collection 
of furniture and china by purchase, and the present ownc: 
nephew of Colonel Holden, has added to family affection { 
so many beautiful things a body of research which has made 
these articles a real pleasure to write. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
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TAME SHELDRAKES 


HE rocky headland of Brean Down in Somerset is a 
sanctuary for wild birds, and among those which come 
there regularly for the breeding season are a number 
of sheldrakes. They lay their eggs far back in disused 
rabbit-holes, and so are locally known as “ burrow 

Those nests are safe—humanly speaking—but high 
cliffs and a rocky shore make the conveyance of the chicks to 
the water a perilous business, and the majority breed among 
the sandhills along Bridgwater Bay, north of the Burnham golf 
links. 

The old birds arrive at the end of March and are most 
entertaining, both in their pairing and sparring and in their 
“ parliaments,’’ where each speaker in turn climbs to a point 
of vantage and literally pushes the last out of the way. Towards 
the end of June those eggs which have survived the depredations 
of small boys (armed with long curved sticks) hatch out, and 
as the clutches are large, and they live on sandhoppers and small 
creatures which are to be caught on the wet sand or mud behind 
the ebbing tide, the ducklings are taken straight to the water. 
They are led by the parents—usually in the dark—sometimes 
across two or three fields and the road, to a hiding-place in the 
long marram grass, to await the 
next high water. Ifthe weather 
is calm they get through the 


ducks.”’ 


broken tide-line without much 
difficulty, bobbing up and down 
over the waves like a handful 
of corks. Once into smooth 
water they dive in the presence 
of danger, but on a rough day 
they are thrown back again and 
again, becoming more and more 
exhausted, quite defenceless 
against the devouring herring- 
gulls. These swoop down, quite 
imperturbed by the attacks of 
the distracted parents, picking 
up and swallowing the tiny mites 
in a way too horrible to watch. 

In 1920 the weather was very rough at midsummer, and one 
family which went down to the shore on July 3rd, from a burrow 
just outside our garden, had no possible chance of getting out 
into safe water. Only five were left by the time we heard a 
commotion and went to the rescue; these all hurried ashore 
in response to a human whistle, and were carried, without any 
overcrowding, in a slipper! They were just little atoms of 
black and white fluffi—very wet and cold. Two had probably 
been already hurt, and died almost at once ; but the others soon 
dried and began whistling like pipits. They were persuaded 
to; take warm milk with crumbs in it, though they aimed very 
wildly at first and scattered it in all directions. 





THEY SAT DOWN JUST WHERE THEY WERE. 


They were put in a box in the kitchen to dry, but they 
jumped unceasingly to escape, hanging on by the tiny claws 
on their feet and falling out on to the floor. Transferring them 
to a chicken-run of ?in. wire mesh was no better, for they put 
their heads through it and stuck. A big glass-fronted vivarium 
gave them warmth and shade in the sun, and then we fetched 
them some wet seaweed full of very tiny sandhoppers; they 
attacked these at once, but often had to make four or five pecks 
before they caught one, and sometimes entirely overbalanced 
in the process. By the end of a week they were very quick, 
never missing even a jumping hopper, and seldom pecking at 
anything else. For two weeks they were content with the tiny 
kind, but as these creatures very rapidly hide, and ducks cannot 
scratch, the seaweed needed an occasional stir to provide fresh 
hunting. Tired or full, they sat down quite suddenly, just 
where they were, and slept for a few minutes. They were always 
brought in at sundown, and (their heads having grown rapidly 
they were out in the vivarium and wire run on all fine days, 
having their seaweed in our bath in wet weather ! 

At two weeks old they began to pick out the larger shrimp- 
like hoppers, and soon quite ignored the others. This entailed 
very strenuous work for us, 
and it was a common thing to 
see even elderly ladies in fuil 
cry along the tide-line with a 
shell-scoop and a_ covered 
bucket! We soon found, how- 
ever, that these big ones dig 
themselves in when the sand 
dries, leaving an air-hole, so 
that, like the flock of little dun- 
lins, we poked for them and got 
quantities in a more or less 
dormant condition. For nearly 
four months we or our visitors 
provided these for two meals 
a day, conveying them in the 
“ hopper-pail ’—itself jetsam 
from the tide-line. The three 
birds quickly learnt to eat them from our hands, and delighted 
to feel, with their soft grey bills, all along a finger or a wrist, 
pecking at a ring or a watch. 

The best part of an hour, twice a day, became difficult to 
spare, and we substituted small crushed snails—Helix virgata— 
and later on the larger Helix nemoralis, which abound on the 
sandhills in damp weather—literally in millions—but in the 
summer needed much searching among the clumps of wild iris. 
l‘inding snails rather difficult to swallow, the ducks always 
dipped them first in their water-pot. 

From a very early stage they used to stamp if they were 
hungry, and then look into their saucer to see whether food had 
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arr ed. The 
ol birds 
stai.p with 
gre:t energy 
on the wet 
san |, to make 
crc atures 
cor:e to the 
sur-ace. Occa- 
sionally they 
dvug with 
their bills 
into soft 
ground, but 
fat her 
vaguely, and 
evidently 
without 
knowing why 
they did it. 

At the 
endof August, 
just when 
they were get- 
ting their wing feathers, one died of convulsions, and the 
remaining duck and drake became inseparable companions. 

At the beginning of October they began to fly, and she must 
have sailed over the fence by accident, for he was found one 
morning, gazing into space, having lost all his wits; and until 
she came back next day he refused to eat and was only got to 
bed at night with much difficulty. A few days later we saw 
him go over, but he was quite ready to come back when I opened 
the gate for him, and they could not fly nearly fast enough to 
be safe from the farm dogs, which delight to chase the gulls 
along the shore. So, very reluctantly, we clipped a wing. We 
had hoped they would go away with the others next July and 
return to us in the following March. They slept in an old bec- 
hive, but they would never go in till someone went out to put 
them to bed; then they walked up into it at once, the drake 
turning round and hissing violently at any noise or movement 
after the door was shut. Once they were forgotten, and at 
ten o’clock were discovered still patiently waiting at the bottom 
oi their duck-board ! 

Of fear they had little—none at all of the members of their 
own household, though they were shy of strangers; they always 
refused to move out of the way of the car, even when lying in 
the middle of the drive. Once a cat got into the garden and 
stalked them, and they backed very carefully and silently to 
our bedroom door, and stood there very stiff and erect. Two 
visiting West Highland terriers merely interested them; but 
a mouse in their hive caused a good deal of trouble one evening. 
Once only we saw them frightened ; then they were terrified, 
and the cause was solely the hum all day of a thrashing-machine, 
out of sight, three fields away. They refused all food and would 
not go near their sleeping or feeding quarters, as those were 
in the direction of the noise. They had to be caught after dark, 
by lantern light, and they were wild for weeks afterwards ! 

Gulls flying over, so high up that they were mere specks 
to us, often attracted their attention; but next spring they 
never took any notice of the adult sheldrakes coming over 
quite close. 

Inquisitive to an extraordinary degree, an open door was 
irresistible to them, and if driven out at one end of the house 
they frequently hurried to the opposite door and were in before 
I got there. This house is on one storey, and they used to roam 
all about it, feeling everything 
they could reach, especially 
doormats and _hearthrugs. 
Several times the front door 
Was opened in response to 
knocking, and there were the 
ducks! When we were away 
once they stood for so long 
with their bills touching our 
bedroom door that they were 
allowed in to look for me, 
and having been into all the 
rooms seemed satisfied and 
went out again. 

In the morning, when 
their own door was opened, 
they always came straight 
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round to my 
window and 
called — the 
duck quack- 
ing and the 
drake whist- 
ling—till I 
answered 
them. We 
gave up our 
room to visi- 
tors at one 
time, and the 
birds were 
completely 
puzzled by 
strange voices 
from my 
window and 
mine from 
another one. 

The duck, 
which was 
leader in 
everything, found that a laborious climb brought her to the 
top of a high bank, level with our eaves, from which she 
could see the surrounding country. The drake struggled up 
after her, and for a long time they used to go up there 
each day and lie in the sun for a while, and then “glide” 
down almost to the far side of the garden. One day it was 
windy, and the drake was blown against a post; whether 
the duck laughed, or what happened, we did not know, but he 
punished her all that day, chasing her, pulling out her feathers, 
and never allowing her to feed with him—and he never once 
went up the bank again. 

They were never hungry at breakfast time, except for bits 
of bacon rind, but on days when these were not forthcoming 
they would wait about and watch the dining-room window for 
half the morning. Potato, boiled down to a soup, delighted 
them for dinner, and the duck, always an untidy feeder, covered 
her head and the drinking-pot with bits of it. When we had 
meals out of doors they always came for crumbs, and would 
“‘ feel ’”’ all the way up bare legs—an exceedingly tickling process— 
and try to untie shoe-laces. Crushed snails came after tea, 
and they knew most definitely when they had had enough— 
no amount of persuasion would have availed to fatten those 
ducks. 

Having no pond, we sunk a canvas bath in the ground for 
them, and the drake delighted in it, splashing and dipping, 
and then floating high out of the water, like a painted toy. 
The duck was distracted meanwhile, flying around, flapping 
and quacking as though she thought he was never coming back 
to her. Two or three times only she managed to go in, but 
was out on the other side again at one dash. Hysterical and 
fussy to an extraordinary degree always, she was, nevertheless, 
full of enterprise and the spirit of adventure—with the drake 
following solemnly behind. 

They always had the run of the whole garden, as it is wired 
against rabbits, but they did very little damage, as ducks do 
not scratch for food. Certainly they ate the first of every kind 
of flower, from grape hyacinths to poppies, and they removed 
all the labels from my seed-beds, but those were mere details 
compared with the interest of having them free. 

It was chiefly the need of a place to swim in that persuaded 
us to take them to the Zoological Gardens at Clifton when they 
were fourteen months old. 
Put down among the other 
birds, the duck was so 
utterly uncogcerned that the 
keeper wondered if she 
might be blind! We had 
not seen them for more than 
a year, so there was no 
recognition on their part when 
we visited them recently ; 
the duck was unmistakable, 
untidy and hurried as ever, 
but quite tame to eat crumbs 
out of my hand. They are 
in full plumage now, and 
the drake is a remarkably 
handsome bird. 
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The black and white of the day-old chicks soon faded to 
brown and white, with grey bill and feet. Then one day two 
rust-coloured feathers appeared at one side of the breast, and 
in a short time a good deal developed of the bright chestnut 
band across the shoulders and breast. White back, white 
wings with black primary feathers and a patch of shining 
green, bill and feet of pinkish red, with a hook at the tip 
for catching their food, and a red knob at the base of the 
drake’s bill, and head and neck of dark velvet-like green 
combine to striking among the browns and 
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greys of the other wild fowl. They have the build l 


carriage of a link between geese and ducks, and are, ind 

in some parts known as the “ sly goose,’’ on account of 
skilful way in which they fly right into their burrows | 
leave no footprints. 

Living, as we do, close to the breeding places of re 
and peregrine falcons, it is curious to note the cont 
between the alert day-old sheldrakes and the helpless yo 
of the powerful birds of prey. What is the differenc: 
the eggs ? Lovie M. Dutton. 


BOXES OF THE SIXTEENTH & SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


By Percy Macquorp 


HE box is one of the most primitive forms of furniture, 

dating from a time when man first became conscious 

of the need for a receptacle in which to store and trans- 

port his more precious possessions ; it is thus coeval 

with the chest and coffer, from them distinguished 
merely by a difference in size. Boxes are found in all ages, 
their shape and character being modified and transformed 
with the progress of art. ‘They range from the exquisite crea- 
tions of the goldsmith to the roughest work of the carpenter, 
and here it is only possible to present a few typical examples 
which may be classed as furniture and have a claim 
to be considered of decorative value. In early inven- 
tories they, for the most part, escaped notice, no doubt 
being held to be of too small account to deserve mention 
in a list of the owner’s goods; and where they are entered 
they are seldom described, though an account of their 
contents is sometimes 
given. In the will of 
John of Gaunt “a 
little box of Cypress 
wood ” is the deposi- 
tory of rings, diamonds 
and rubies. From the 
medieval period 
many chests sur- 
vive, but the contem- 
porary boxes, if they 
ever existed in equal 
numbers, have long 
disappeared. ‘The till 
or tray so often found 
fitted within the chest 
speaks eloquently of 
the need for conceal- 
ment in a lawless age 
and suggests that a 
portable box was not 
considered a_ sufhi- 
ciently safe receptacle. 
But if the conditions 
of medizval life caused 
it to be seldom em- 
ployed for valuables 
in the house, fitted 
with a padlock it was 
used for the despatch 
of confidential com- 
munications, a key 
being kept by each of 
the correspondents. A 
box “ pro pulvere ”’ in 
the Celarium of Hugh 
Grantham of York in 
1410 was probably also 
connected with writ- 
ing, being used to 
contain sand for drying 
his ink. It is more 
difficult to account for 
this comparative scar- 
city in inventories of 
the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, 
which often afford a 


most exhaustive list of Circa 1635. 





I.—LACE BOX ON STAND DECORATED WITH STRIPS OF THE BOG OAK. 
The property of Mr. De Navarro. 
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articles of trifling value contained in every room in the ho 

There are, however, some notable exceptions, and in “ the 
second parte of the inventorye of our late soverangne Lord 
King Henry VIII made in 1547 ” a remarkable variety of boxes 
is given. In the closet “next the kynges privy chamber ” 
were “a boxe of leather full of painted antiques,” a “little 
boxe of leather for table men,’ one covered with velvet 
“wherein were pictures of needle-worke,” and a wooden box 
“with XII payers of hawkes belles smalle and greate, ani 
a fawconer’s glove.” ‘This inventory is of extreme interest 
on account of the information it affords concerning the con- 
tents. One is stated to have been fitted with “ turned cuppes,” 
another held slippers of velvet for women, while a third was 
““a boxe with burnynge perfumes in.” A few were embel- 
lished with portraits and were probably gifts to the King, 
and of foreign manufacture: ‘‘the frenche King and the 
ffrenche Queene”’ 
figured upon a pair, the 
“ymage”’ of Henry 
himself “‘ wrought in 
earth,” or terra cotta, 
adorned the lid of “a 
square boxe”’ in the 
closet over the “‘ Water 
steire,” and in another 
was set the “ picture 
of Moses.”’ Catherine 
of Aragon also pos- 
sessed a large collec- 
tion, given in_ the 
“View of her Ward- 
robe stuff” taken 
after the divorce. A 
“‘ black boxe of chest- 
men of ivorye, lacking 
the cheste bourde ”’ is 
among those men- 
tioned, being probably 
of Spanish or Italian 
origin and made of 
ebony. We learn from 
Paul Hentzer that at 
Whitehall Queen Eliza- 
beth kept her bracelets, 
earrings “‘and other 
things of extraordinary 
value ”’ in a little chest, 
or box ornamented all 
over with pearls. Boxes 
of a more modest char- 
acter were certainly 
much in use in Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean 
times for small articles 
of personal apparel, 
documents, and private 
papers. In a rare 
black - letter quarto 
published in 1598 and 
entitled ‘‘ A health to 
the Gentlemanly Pro- 
fession of Servingmen”’ 
we are told that when 
a lady rides abroad she 
must have six or eight 
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ser ogmen to attend 
her ‘ of whom one is 
to « trie her boxe with 
ruf es and other acces- 
sors.” Surgical in- 
str: nent cases at this 
dat were often covered 
wit) shagreen. In 
the ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ Dr. Caius 
calls for a “box, a 
green—a box” from 
his closet, though it 
is said that on this 
oce’sion what he re- 
quired was “a_ box 
of simples.” By the 
Steward of the Shuttle- 
worths of Gawthorpe 
various small sums 
were disbursed for 
boxes between Sep- 
tember, 1617, and July, 
1621. He paid rad. 
for a hat box, 6d. for 
one to hold starch, 
while a band-box for 
the lawn or lace bands 
worn at the neck cost 
him 3s. in July, 1619. 
Among his accounts 
occurs the curious 
entry: “for a little 
E.O. Boxe and sending 
yt downe XIId.” This 
was a little cylindrical 
box for a game of 
hazard much in vogue 
at the time. The top 
of a table was divided 
into squares, it being 
the object of the 
player to throw the 
die into one of the 
divisions marked E or 
O. In addition to 
those with a flat lid, 
specimens are found 
with a sloping front 
so carved as to pre- 
clude their use as a 
desk, while they are 
sometimes divided into 
two compartments 
having a drawer in the 
lower portion. Fig. 7 
is of country make and, 
probably, very few 
years later than Henry 
VIII's inventory. Here 
the front is spiritedly 
carved with the Welsh 
dragon, one of the 
Cudor badges, the 
hape of the shield 
lso inferring an early 
late: a great quantity 
f oak furniture of 
his rude type was 
o9roduced in Wales, 
ieraldic devices being 
requently introduced 
in the ornament. In 
the oak box (Fig. 5) 
an elaborate arrange- 
ment of foliage scrolls 
and floral decoration 
centres in terminal 
figures on either side 
of a plain lock plate 
and an_ escutcheon 
carved with the initials 
of the owner ; the cor- 
nice is carved with a 
bold gadroon and the 
base formed of two 
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2.—OAK BOX, CARVED WITH S. SCROLLS PAINTED RED AND BLUE. 
Circa 1620. The property of Mr. Martin Buckmaster. 


3.—OAK BOX FROM THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, DATED 1648. 


The decoration of this specimen is of exceptional interest. 


4.—OAK BOX, FRONT AND SIDES DECORATED WITH TREFOIL-HEADED FLUTING 


Circa 1600. 


LIFE. 


The property of Mr. Oliver Baker. 
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5-—OAK BOX, CARVED WITH FOLIAGE SCROLLS, AND AN ESCUTCHEON BEARING THE INITIALS OF THE OWNER. 
Circa 1600. The property of Mr. Percival Griffiths. 


bands of ornament separated by a plain moulding. An attempt 
at marqueterie decoration is seen in Fig. 6, the ornament being 
fastened into the ground by pegs, a method representing a 
definite advance upon the earlier practice in which the pattern 
was laid down in the substance of the wood This box is of 
ash inlaid with figures 
in the costume of 
1600, cocks and small 
birds, roundels and 
roses, the marqueterie 
being of pearwood, 
holly and bog oak ; 
the lock plate in the 
style of Charles II is 
a later addition. Fig. 4 
is an attractive speci- 
men, depending on 
flutings and a_ well 
moulded base for its 
effect : the sides repeat 
the decoration of the 
front in a_ simplified 
form. In Fig. 2 scrolls 
in juxtaposition fill the 
front and sides, painted 
alternately in reds and 
blues, an instance of 
the taste for gaily 
coloured woodwork 
that persisted from 
medizval times well into the seventeenth century. In Fig. 3 
the date 1648 and the initials E.W. are incised within a half- 
circle below the lid. ‘The decorative areas are here most skilfully 
filled with elaborate interlaced bandings, the interspaces being 
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carved with fated 
ornament of Movcrish 


inspiration, the b.. der 
and spandrels  « -re- 
sponding in its 


ment. This spec en 
has little in com on 
with the chest f nts 
and boxes of its soe 


in the treatmen of 
which originality i {or 
the most part  >n- 


spicuously absent © the 
decorations, tho ch 
more refined in s ile 
closely resembling the 
chip carving foun: on 
thirteenth cent ry 
chests, and illustra ing 
one of those depart: res 
from —_ contemporary 
taste which add so 
much to the interest 
of the history of fur- 
niture. Many of these 
boxes were made to 
contain Bibles, others being intended for lace or the 
elaborately embroidered gloves of the period. Fig. 1 is 
a lace box in oak, of hexagonal form, fixed on its original 
stand and dating from about 1635. Here the decoration 
is confined to strips of bog oak placed in pairs at the 





6.—BOX OF ASH, INLAID WITH PEARWOOD, HOLLY AND BOG OAK, FROM THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 
The figures are in late Elizabethan costume. 


angles of each compartment ; the base moulding is very deep, 
and the stand is shaped on the underside in the manner of 
contemporary tables. A few specimens survive of anothei 
variety made in ebony and dating from some years after th 
Restoration. They ar 

finely carved on ever 

— side with the co! 
Se re ventional thistle motive 
and clamped, studded 
and handled with sil- 
ver, the studs forming 
a part of the pattern 
on the lid. The lower 
portion opens in a 
drawer, a feature intro- 
duced in the structure 
of boxes towards the 
close of the previous 
century. At that time 
the giving of presents 
played an important 
part in diplomacy, and 
a number of these 
highly ornamented 
specimens are said to 
have been presented 
by Charles II to 


foreign ambassadors. 


7.—OAK BOX, FROM THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, CARVED WITH DRAGONS AND OAK LEAVES. If this tradition is 


Circa 1560. 


reliable they could not 
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ch-‘lenge comparison with the ostentatious munificence of 
Lc is XIV to the representatives of other sovereigns; in 
16.8 a box was sent by him to Lord Portland which was 
ya ied at 4,000 pistoles. The inlaid boxes of Charles II’s 
ren reproduced in miniature the marqueterie decoration of 
th: tables and chests of drawers on which they were placed, 
th: top being divided by bandings of boxwood into an oval 
an 1 four triangular strappings inlaid with leaves of ivory stained 
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green, tulips and carnations. A few years later, when the 
many-hued floral marqueterie had been superseded by quieter 
tones, the whole surface is covered with a pattern of swirling 
sprays of acanthus and birds. Others were veneered with 
oyster-shell walnut, the top being divided into panels by box- 
wood lines. Stumpwork was also greatly in demand for the 
decoration of caskets, while many small and beautiful specimens 
were made in tortoiseshell and a variety of materials. 


AT THE GROSVENOR GALLERIES 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


VERY considerable artist has, in addition to his general 

abilities, some special aptitude: for decorative design, 

form, colour or tone, as the case may be; and in the 

long run he will do his best work when the subject or 

conditions enable him to indulge the special aptitude 
to its fullest extent. This is what we mean when we say that 
an artist has found a subject after his own heart. We make 
a distinction between what he can do if he tries and what he can 
do by following the line of least resistance. If he is a good artist 
and properly trained, he will make a good job of anything, but 
there will always be some things that he does with an effect 
of greater enjoyment. 

In looking at the works of Mr. Glyn Philpot, A.R.A., which 
fill two rooms at the Grosvenor Galleries, there can be no doubt 
about his special aptitude. It is for quality, using the word 
to mean all those properties which distinguish the substance 
of a thing. This does not mean that Mr. Philpot is lacking in 
the more general powers of the artist; he has imagination, 
he can design, he is an extremely good draughtsman and a fine 
colourist ; it only means that these general powers are most 
happily employed when the subject or conditions allow him 
to dwell upon the beauty of surface and texture. Nor, though 
Mr. Philpot has a special turn for still-life painting—as may be 
seen in the large canvas 
“Under the Sea ”’— 
does it limit him to this 
form of art, because 
there are qualities of 
surface and texture 
which are peculiar to 
living creatures. Like 
the great Venetians, 
Mr. Philpot finds his 
keenest enjoyment in 
painting the living sub- 
stance of flesh. This 
is well seen in “‘ Head 
of a Negro,” which is, 
perhaps, the “most 
wonderful work in the 
exhibition. Mr. Phil- 
pot’s liking for the 
dark races has, clearly, 
nothing to do with 
ethnological opinion ; 
it is an artistic choice 
determined partly by 
colour, but partly, one 
would say, by the fact 
that in looking at dark 
people we are less dis- 
tracted by character 
in the psychological 
meaning. They are, 
comparatively, sealed 
books to us, and so 
we are encouraged to 
dwell more on_ the 
surface of their appear- 
ance. In ‘“ Head ofa 
Negro ”’ all the art of 
the painter is concen- 
trated upon the look 
of the man in its most 
material aspect, the 
actual substance of 
the flesh, the peculiar 
ashy bloom upon the 
dark skin and the pale 
pink of the broad lips. 
The whole picture, 
with its grey blue 
background enhancing 
the tones of the head, 
has the quality that 
we call ‘ precious,” 
resulting from an 
intense appreciation of 
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From the painting by Mr. Glyn Philpot. 


surface and texture as they may be translated with an added 
beauty into the substance of paint. 

To turn from this head, however, to ‘‘ Man with a Scarf’’ 
and the portraits of ‘‘ Rosing: Singing’ and “‘ Roland Hayes: 
Singing ’’’ is to see that Mr. Philpot’s appreciation of quality 
does not end with what may be called the animal aspect of 
humanity. These three pictures are all marked by subtlety of 
expression, and it is emotional rather than intellectual. It is 
the kind of expression which affects the surface-modelling rather 
than the forms of the features. There is a passage in Shakespeare 
which aptly describes this effect : ‘‘ There are a sort of men whose 
visages Do cream and mantle like a standing pond.” Looking up 
the word ‘‘ mantle’ in my dictionary, I see that it means “ to 
display superficial changes of hue.” That, one would say, is 
the character in the human countenance which most attracts 
Mr. Philpot as a painter. Closely involved with substance, it is 
admirably illustrated in the portrait of Rosing. The singer, with 
closed eyes and clasped hands, is absorbed in his music, crooning 
to himself, while his face flickers with every shade of emotion. 
In all his portraits it is the inward, brooding expression which gives 
Mr. Philpot his best opportunity, because in its physical effects 
it lends itself better to his appreciation of quality than do the 
outward glance of the eye and the set of the mouth which express 
character in its more 
dramatic meaning. 
“The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Gore, DD.” ~“ Fhe 
Sisters,” ‘“‘ Ladv Mary 
Morrison ’”’ and ‘‘ The 
Countess of Dalkeith ”’ 
are ali studies in the 
more intimate char- 
acter which would be 
lost by what is called 
“forcible presenta- 
tion’’; and it will be 
noted that in them the 
appreciation of quality 
extends even to the 
treatment of the cos- 
tumes and accessories 
—the background to 
3ishop Gore, for ex- 
ample. In “ The Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Esher, 
Bee Se 70 
there was a_ special 
opportunity in the 
robes, and Mr, Philpot 
has made the fullest use 
of it in a decorative 
design. What strikes 
one in the subject 
pictures, in ‘“ Paschal 
Light,” ‘““ Melampus 
and the Centaur’”’ and 
“The Repose on the 
Flight into Egypt,” is, 
first of all, the origin- 
ality, the strangeness, 
of the conception. As 
pictures they are very 
well made, particularly 
with reference to the 
disposition of light and 
shadow ; but one feels, 
somehow, that in them 
Mr. Philpot has to a 
certain extent sacri- 
ficed his special interest 
in the exercise of his 
general powers as a 
painter, and one re- 
turns to “‘ Head of a 
Negro” and the bronze 
““Torso’”’ as the most 
characteristicexamples 
of his art. 
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Mr. David Muirhead, whose landscapes in oil and water- 
colours fill the other two rooms at the Grosvenor Galleries, 
finds his chief pleasure in realising fine shades of atmospheric 
condition. His designs have sufficient variety, but they are 
less remarkable for “ pattern ’’ than for mood—the colour of the 
day at a particular hour. Without in the least resembling 
Monet in style, he shares with him the habit of painting the 
same subject under different conditions of light. Thus, ‘“‘ Evening 
on the Wye” and “ Chepstow Castle’ are pictures of the same 
subject from nearly the same point of view, and the difference 
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between them is a good illustration of Mr. Muirhead’s capaci +; 
for distinguishing one landscape mood from another. In ev: 
case he adapts the style of painting to the condition : suggest 
in some of the water-colours, and firm and decided in “ 4 
Bridge, St. Ives, Hunts.’”’ As a colourist he is reserved, p 
ferring to call out the possibilities of grey rather than 
deal in more positive hues, and so true in his appreciation 
local atmosphere that you could almost distinguish the count 
of “The Severn’? and ‘‘ An Essex Farm” without read 
the titles. 


THE BARBERRIES.—I 


By W. J. BEAN. 


EAVING rhododendrons on 
one side, there is no 
group of shrubs, unless 
it be the cotoneasters, 
whose garden value has 
been more enhanced by recent 
or comparatively recent intro- 
ductions than the barberries. 
The majority of these new kinds 
have, of course, come from 
Central and Western China. 
Previous to their advent the 
best cultivated barberries came 
from Eastern China, Japan, the 
Himalaya and Chile. As at 
present constituted, the genus 
is made up of two well marked 
sections, namely, berberis 
proper, of which there are 
both evergreen and deciduous 
species ; and mahonia, all of 
which are evergreen and have 
pinnate or trifoliolate leaves. 

Some, of course, are more 
tender than others and need 
something milder than the 
average British climate, but 
suited in that respect (and they 
are mostly very hardy) they are 
easily accommodated, thriving 
in any good soil either on 
calcareous formations or not. 
l‘or limestone districts there is, 
in fact, nothing superior to the 
barberries. Some of the mahonia 
group, like the best known of 
them, Berberis Aquifolium, are admirable for semi-shaded 
positions, but all thrive well in full sunshine. 

There is comparatively little variety among barberries 
either in the shape, size or colour of the flowers. They are always 
of some shade of yellow, ranging from the golden or orange 
yellow of such species as Darwinii to the pale, rather anaemic 








A FINE BUSH OF THE COMMON MAHONIA, BERBERIS AQUIFOLIUM. 


THE EARLY-FLOWERING 





BERBERIS JAPONICA. 


hue of such as Wilson. The six petals make a more or less 
cup-shaped flower, never more than 43in., sometimes only jin., 
wide. In some the flowers-are solitary on their stalks, others 
have them densely crowded in racemes. While, on the whole, 
the flowering time of the barberries is their season of greatest 
beauty, many of them are scarcely less attractive when bearing 
. ; fruit; some are even more so 
then. A few also can be in- 
cluded among plants with the 
richest autumn-tinted foliage. 
A distinguishing and invariable 
characteristic of these shrubs 
is the yellow wood. An in- 
teresting peculiarity of berberis 
blossoms is the sensitiveness of 
the stamens. If they are 
touched at the base by a knife 
point or something of the kind, 
they will be seen suddenly to 
spring forward from the shelter 
of the petals and close inwards. 
The object of this is, no doubt, 
to secure cross fertilisation of 
the flowers. An insect search- 
ing for honey thrusts its pro- 
boscis into the flower and, 
setting the stamens in motion, 
becomes smeared with pollen, 
which it carries to another 
flower, possibly another plant, 
and deposits on the stigma. 
When writing of any group 
of plants it is a common pro- 
pensity to over-emphasise their 
merits. But, bearing this in 
mind, I think it may safely be 
said that none will yield a 
better dividend on one’s outlay 
and trouble than the barberries. 
The advocatus diaboli might 
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pot out their spines and prickles, which are apt to 
male themselves unpleasantly evident at planting and 
othr times. But even they have their uses. For stopping 
undesirable short cuts and making lazy people go round the 
prover way there is nothing better than some of the well 
armed barberries. 

With such abundant crops of fruit as they usually bear 
provagation is easy by means of seed. For hybrids, like steno- 
phy lla, or varieties that may not come true from seed, cuttings 
should be used. They should be made in July or August of 
fairty ripened, current season shoots and put in very sandy soil 
in a cold frame or under a bell glass. 


THE MAHONIA GROUP. 


The commonest and for many purposes the best of this 
group is B, Aquifolium. The Pacific coast of North America 
has yielded for us many valuable garden shrubs, but none has 
better adapted itself to our climate or secured a firmer footing 
in gardens. I have seen it perfectly happy on the bleak, chalky 
Yorkshire wolds. Its brilliantly glossy, dark green foliage is 
a cheerful sight at all times, especially so in winter, when it 
often assumes a purplish tinge, and in early spring when the 
erect Clusters of golden yellow blooms are thickly set over the 
plant. Left to itself it will grow 7ft. or 8ft. high, but no ever- 
green shrub stands pruning or cropping over better. For making 
a low, dense, evergreen cover, say, 1}{ft. to 2ft. high, presentable 
at all times, nothing, I think, is so good or so ornamental as 
this. Rhododendron ponticum and cherry laurel are often used 
for this purpose, but the mahonia is much superior. Introduced 
in 1823, it was at first priced at f10 per plant; even in 1837 
it was catalogued at five shillings each. Before the war it 
could be obtained at thirty shillings a thousand, but, like most 
other things, is dearer now. It may be propagated by seeds 
or by dividing up smallish plants. Old-established plants 
shift badly. 

Closely related to B. Aquifolium is B. pinnata (known also 
as B. fascicularis). The flowers are similar, but it is very distinct 
in the dull greyish green of the leaves. I think the true plant 
is not very common, and what is more frequently seen under 
the name is a hybrid between it and B. Aquifolium. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has a fine specimen, at Monreith in Wigtownshire, 13ft. 
high, but he tells me there is a still finer one in a neighbouring 


garden. It is planted freely in the woods at Caerhays, and when 
in flower in spring its fragrance is delightful. 

Two other Pacific coast species are B. repens, a low creeping 
shrub of no great value, and B. nervosa, a very ornamental 
dwarfish plant with handsome leaves rft. or more long, made up 
of eleven to fifteen lustrous leaflets, and erect racemes of flowers. 
Whether it is not very hardy or for some other reason, this 
mahonia has never been so common as its beauty warrants, and 
one rarely sees it in good condition, or even at all. There are, 
however, three healthy plants which have lately flowered near 
King William’s Temple at Kew. 

There are several other mahonias found in the hot South- 
Western United States that are of interest only to those who 
specialise in barberries: they are B. Fremontii, trifoliolata and 
hematocarpa. All these have blue white foliage, but the 
last named, a new species notable for its red fruits, is the only 
one that appears to be genuinely hardy. In most places the 
two former need a place against a sunny wall. 

Of the Asiatic mahonias, the typical ones are B. nepalensis 
and japonica. The former is tender in many places, but where 
it thrives, as in the southern and western counties, it is a really 
fine shrub with leaves 1}{t. or even more long, made up of fifteen 
to twenty-five dark lustrous green leaflets 2ins. to gins. long. 
As regards foliage, it is perhaps the most striking of all barberries. 
The flowers are in erect racemes up to 1ft. long. Closely related 
to it is B. japonica with its group of varieties, including Bealei, 
intermedia and hyemalis. All these are evergreens of stiff, 
erect habit up to 8ft. high, the stems thick and sturdy. The 
leaves consist of seven to thirteen spine-toothed leaflets stiff 
and hard in texture. Var. Bealei has the largest leaflets, and 
they are sometimes as much as 8ins. long by 6ins. wide; the 
fragrant blossoms are in a cluster of erect racemes, and it flowers 
in February and March. Var. hyemalis flowers still earlier, 
even in midwinter, its very fragrant blossoms being pale yellow. 
It has more numerous but smaller leaflets than Bealei. Var. 
intermedia, also a very fine shrub, comes nearer Bealei, but it, 
too, has more numerous smaller leaflets. All these forms of 
B. japonica, as well as others differing slightly from them, are 
well worth growing. They need a sheltered spot and, disliking 
disturbance at the root, should be given permanent places early. 

A succeeding paper will be devoted to the simple-leaved 
barberries, or berberis proper. 





THE HARBOUR 


Sunny golden daffodils 

Nodding, round my window-sills— 
Primrose—paler yellow ! 

Scents of spring perfume the air 
Waving buds on branches—bare— 
Memories golden—peaceful—fair— 
Memories of Polperro— 

*Twixt lush green sward all around 
Safe within soft hills held, bound— 
Harbour of Polperro 

Primrose covered banks; and lanes— 
Emerald greens from sun-washed rains : 
Salty airs, soft; mellow! 

White sailed fishing boats are there 
Calling seagulls cleave the air, 


OF POLPERRO 


Winging from their nests—on bare 
Rocks ; around Polperro. 
Close enwrapped you softly smile 
Pearl of sea-encircled Isle 
Knowing your enchantment— 
Violets purple haze around 
Daisy stars astrew the ground— 
Rest! for here’s contentment ! 
Tiny white-washed houses cluster 
Close beside each other muster 
Each near to its fellow: 
Peace within my heart you bring 
Vision of one perfect spring 
In sun-kissed Polperro. 

JupITH BRUNDRETT TWEEDALE. 


THE BOX HILL FUND 


T is gratifving, in a way, to be able to announce that the 
subscriptions paid and promised to the Box Hill Fund now 
amount to over £5,600. We would remind our readers, how- 
sver, that the days are passing very quickly. We are sure 
hat there are many who, though they have not yet subscribed, 
vould be extremely disappointed if the efforts that have been 
nade were to fail. Our point to-day is to ask that those who 
lave not as yet had their names placed on the list will now save 
the situation by coming forward with subscriptions that in 
their totality will be sufficient to clear the little estate of any 
embarrassment and place it as a gift clear of burden in the 
possession of the British public. ‘Theirs will be the satisfaction 
of knowing that their gifts, small or large, will have been expended 
upon something which, as far as humanity can guarantee per- 
manence, will be unendingly a benefit to the people of this land. 
It may truly be said that Box Hill offers a capital investment. 
It is not often that an opportunity to effect so much for posterity 
is open to everyone. 

‘“‘ Those who possess gardens should take this opportunity 
of remembering those who do not, and Londoners in particular 


should support this fund for the very obvious reason that Box 
Hill one early day will be on the fringe of the future London,” 
writes Mr. R. Hulme. The many different reasons which move 
our readers to send us subscriptions are of peculiar interest. 
Mr. Hulme has given two, either of which might move many, 
but neither of which, apparently, could have influenced Mrs. 
Sloss, who writes from far-away Rangoon. From the Court 
of Common Council of the Corporation of London comes a 
donation of £100. 





i. s. d 

Already acknowledged as received or promised <o- S45E-Rt 9 
Corporation of London .. nes Pi i, 100 0 O 
Sir Edward Mountain, Bt., per Mr. J. R. Hart ne 50 0 O 
Mr. R. Hulme ae ae i a ee oe FO.8G 0 
Pheenix Assurance Company—Further Staff Collection 2 4 0 
Southern Railway—Proceeds of Collecting Boxes 116 6 
Mrs. L. Sloss, Rangoon Io Oo 
Mr. F. G. Pilley_ .. ia na ss £{¢6-0 
Mr. and Mrs. Wiseman, per Mrs. Tremayne o15 0 
£5,615 17 3 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EXTINCTION OF WILD 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Prompted by your delightful illustra- 
tions in Country Lire of African wild life, 
I visited the Polytechnic in Regent Street 
and saw the interesting film being exhibited 
there and heard Major Dugmore’s lecture on 
big game in East Africa. One remark of his 
must, I think, cause great regret to anyone 
interested in the preservation, as far as possible, 
of the fauna of British East Africa, and that 
was his statement that in about twenty years, 
or even less, all the big game which he was 
depicting would have been ruthlessly swept 
away by the hand of man. I have never done 
any big-game shooting and know nothing of 
it, so I confess the excitement of this form of 
sport is completely foreign tome. Yet, never- 
theless, I submit, the total destruction and 
extinction of these interesting creatures would 
be felt as a great loss, and one of which the 
average Englishman would not feel particularly 
proud. The wholesale slaughter of the 
American bison is to this day deplored by 
all true American sportsmen, and we now see 
the enormous care that is being taken to 
preserve and, if possible, increase the remnant 
thatis left. Both Canada and the States are doing 
their best to make amends for the folly of 
their predecessors (in which I inciude the 
Indians). I feel sure most people would not 


GAME. 


at Castle Gate, I have referred to the catalogue 
of the sale on November 8th and gth, 1917, 
and find that lot No. 403, described as ‘‘ An 
Early English Mahogany Bracket Clock Case, 
by Beeching, Ashburnham, with brass dial 
engraved with scenes portraying the Sussex 
Iron Industry,’”’ was sold to a local landowner, 
whose name and address I enclose—CHARLES 
J. Parris. 

'We are extremely obliged to Mr. Charles 
J. Parris, and have forwarded the name of 
the purchaser of the clock to our correspondent. 


—Ep.] 


“LITTLE SWITZERLAND” BORDERING 
BOX HILL. 
To THE EpDIToR. 
S1r,—In case it may not be common knowledge 
—not only to those who live in the Box Hill 
neighbourhood, but also to the many who make 
pilgrimages of pleasure thereto, including 
breezy Headley Common and the charming 
valley of Mickleham—it is much to be deplored 
that a dramatic change in the landscape is at 
hand. It would appear that the High Ashurst 
estate, bordering either side of beautiful Headley 
Lane—better known, perhaps, to lovers of 
Surrey as “Little Switzerland ’’—was sold 
some}little time back, with the result that, if 
not quite all, the bulk of the thickly wooded 
slopes on the left side of the lane (proceeding 





THE FIRST CUT INTO 


wish the same fate to be visited upon the great 
paradise for big game in East Africa. It 
would be interesting to hear the views of 
readers of CountTrY LiFe as to the best means 
of preventing the entire disappearance of such 
animals as the hippopotamus, zebra, giraffe 
and, last, the lion himself. Judging from the 
pictures and the lecturer’s discourse, an 
enormous tract of the land now peopled by 
big game seems wholly unsuited for white set- 
tlers. Animals must, naturally, be kept within 
certain limits and prevented from the destruction 
of the results of man’s toil and labour. Also, 
I gather, the natives in many cases subsist on 
the killing of certain of the game. But I 
cannot see why tracts should not be set aside, 
within which promiscuous shooting by wealthy 
sportsmen from England and America should 
be severely and drastically curtailed or altogether 
prevented. Also, the natives should, as far as 
possible, be prevented, unless for food or 
protection, from what I hear is the constant 
killing of, e.g., the hippopotamus. Cannot 
these creatures be left alone? A_ heavy 
export duty on ivory in the case of elephants, 
an equally heavy licence and certain restricted 
areas would, I am sure, be possible, and strong 
bye-laws firmly administered. Before it is 
too late British East Africa should see to it 
that her great animal life is not for ever 
destroyed for the sake of a few curio hunters 
and covetous blacks.—A. R. Tay.Lowr. 
SUSSEX IRONWORKS. 
To THE EpITor. 

Si1r,—I notice that a correspondent is enquiring 
as to the whereabouts of a certain old clock 
which belonged to the late Mr. Charles Dawson 
of Lewes. Having conducted the auction 
sale of the late Mr. Charles Dawson’s effects 


‘* LITTLE SWITZERLAND.” 


from Juniper Cedars to Headley) is threatened 
with destruction—7.e., the timber is to be cut 
down for ‘‘ commercial purposes,” and the fine 
slopes will eventually be laid bare, and the base 
of each tree felled will bear witness of the 
destruction. The extent of the threatened 
vandalism (for it cannot be described as any- 
thing else) is, I believe, about 80 acres, and, to 
give one some idea of what the change will mean, 
a clearance of the timber has already com- 
menced, as the enclosed photograph will show. 
It has been suggested that money is the only 
remedy for “‘ staying the hand ” of the person 
responsible for selling the timber; but can 
an appeal be made on any suitable grounds 
before resorting to the purchase of the property, 
or even a portion of the same? Everyone who 
knows this lane must admit that the foliage 
on these slopes is its “‘ all in all,’’ with its ever 
changing colour and shapes, from the Junipers 
to Headley, and this at any time of the year. 
Cannot something be done? The public has 
been appealed to to save the remaining portion 
of Box Hill—the call is being answered, thanks to 
the generosity of several who have contributed 
large sums through the very excellent help of 
Country Lire. I suggest that our “ Little 
Switzerland” is no less deserving of every 
consideration before it is too late—A WELL- 
WISHER OF SURREY. 


FRIEND OF IZAAK WALTON. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I was interested to find that the friend 
of George Herbert and of Izaak Walton, the 
quaint, religious poet, the Rev. Christopher 
Harvey, was once the vicar of Clifton-upon- 
Dunsmore, Warwickshire, where traces of 
him and his family are still to be found. Among 
the entries in the parish register is the following : 





THE 


“Witney, the son of Christopher Harv-y 
and Margaret his wife, was baptized Se: - 
tember 24th 1643, and alas buryed October 11°h 
1643 thus ‘No sooner born than blasted. 

Christopher Harvey’s friendship for Ize k 
Walton is proved by the poem addressed 06 
the author of the ‘‘ Compleat Angler” a:d 
prefixed to the second edition (1655). As 1 
all his other works Harvey speaks in metapho 


“For he that views it with judicious look: 
Shall find it full of wits, baits, lines and hoc 
The world the river is, both you and I 
And all mankind are either fish or fry. 
If we pretend to reason, first or last, 
His bait will tempt us and his hooks hold f: 


““ Nor are we caught alone, but (which is bes.) 
We shall be wholsom and be toothsom dre: . 
Drest to be fed, not to be fed upon 
And danger to a surfeit here is none.” 


ax) 


No monument was erected to the memory 
Harvey at Clifton. The parish register mere'y 
states, under the entry on April 4th, 1662, 
“buried Mr Christopher Harvey, Vicar of 
Clifton.’’ A low flat tomb in the churchyard, 
with a seventeenth century moulding around 
it, but bearing no inscription, was always 
credited by the local people to contain the re- 
mains of Christopher Harvey, the author of 
the ‘‘ Synagogue.”’ A few years ago the lord 
of the manor and other parishioners had the 
tomb opened, to find if any clue could be 
discovered to identify this as the poet’s. A 
curious discovery was made. Buried with the 
skeleton of the man—there was nothing to 
tell whose it could be—was the skeleton of a 
horse.—THEODORA ROSCOE. 








A FUTURE SUMMER MIGRANT. 
To THE EDITOR. 





Stmr,—I was interested to read the letter on 
‘“A Future Summer Migrant” in your issue 
of April 28th, and thought perhaps it might 
interest the writer to know that on Octoberx 3rd 
last year I watched a flock of fifteen or twenty 
serin finches, along the shore near Calshot 
Castle, on the south-west promontory of 
Southampton Water. I watched them at close 
range with my glasses for some time, and as 
I know the bird well from having watched it 
abroad, there could have been no mistake. 
I also saw a similar flock the year before. 
I cannot remember where, as I have mislaid 
the diary that would have given the date 
and the place. It was certainly in the 
autumn, and, I think, in North Devon. 
STEPHEN RENSHAW. 


RELICS OF OLD LONDON. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—You ask for more instances of bits of 
London having been removed elsewhere. Here 
are three: Swanage.—The front of the Town 
Hall was originally part of the Cheapside front 
of the Mercers’ Hall; the clock tower was 
originally a memorial to the Duke of Welling- 
ton on the Surrey side of London Bridge. 
Weybridge—The column in memory of the 
Duchess of York was the original column of 
the “‘ Seven Dials.’’ At Great Amwell, Herts, 
in the garden of a house may be seen some 
parts of old Blackfriars Bridge —G. T. PILCHER. 


A ROBIN IN THE CHOIR. 


To THE EpDIToR. 

Sir,—It is not usual for our bird friends to 
take part in our musical productions, but 4 
robin has now started the fashion. At St. 
John’s Church, Glastonbury, a robin has taken 
up its abode in the church itself, and from its 
behaviour it seems quite satisfied with its 
quarters. On Tuesday evening, April 17th, a 
full choir of over one hundred voices and an 
orchestra (of strings) gave a splendid rendering 
of ‘‘ The Messiah.” As soon as the violins 
started the opening bars, the robin up in the 
roof evidently considered that he was the 
soloist, for he started to sing and, with only 
a few breaks for rest, continued to sing beauti- 
fully during the whole of the two hours’ per- 
formance. ‘This is the second grand sacred 
concert that he has honoured with his presence 
and song, for recently he sang constantly through 
“The Crucifixion” and enjoyed helping. 
Beautiful as the string music is in these two 
oratorios, the finer and sweeter notes of the 
robin could be heard above it all and made it 
sound almost heavy and common by contrast. 
It remains to be seen if we shall have a breed 
of church-haunting robins who appreciate 
sacred music.—Ernest A. LITTEN. 
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A FARMHOUSE IN NOTTINGHAM. 


TO BE SAVED OR DESTROYED ? 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I send you a photograph of the Old 
Narrow Marsh Farmhouse in Nottingham. 
It stands in the heart of the city, in a part of 
it which has been condemned to be demolished. 
The members of the Thornton Society, of 
which the Duke of Portland is President, have 
sent a recommendation to the Nottingham City 
Council that the farmhouse should be preserved. 
It takes up very little land, and would be an 
interesting relic, giving the people some notion 
of what that part of their city was like once 
upon a time.—F. S. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


SOME MORE 
ANECDOTES. 


To THE EDITor. 

S1r,—Under the above heading, in your issue 
of April 7th, an allusion is made by one of 
your correspondents (B. G. Houghton) to a 
former letter of his in which the name of the 
late Bishop King is mentioned in a story which 
appeared in your columns some little time back. 
1 did not see Mr. Houghton’s previous letter, 
and so know nothing of the story to which he 
refers ; but, as I was ordained to the priesthood 
by the late Bishop King at his first ordination 
in Lincoln Cathedral on Trinity Sunday, 
May 31st, 1885, and as the friendship which 
subsisted between us from the date of our first 
meeting—at the Old Palace, Lincoln, on 
May 31st, 1885—went on_ uninterruptedly 
during the (nearly) twenty-five years of his 
wonderful episcopate, I hope I may be forgiven 
for asking you, Sir, to give your numerous 
readers the benefit of the following little story. 
which seems to me to be a wonderfully true 
estimate of the Bishop’s unique personality— 
and all the more valuable for its tinge of delight- 
ful humour. The allusion to the cope and 
mitre which he wore at an increasing number 
of confirmations (as well as on other special 
occasions) will be appreciated, I feel sure. 
A dear old lady, one of his countless country 
admirers, remarked: ‘‘ The Bishop’s all gold 
—inside and out—but a wee bit gay for a 
Church clergyman.”—HENry COLLIER. 


THE WHITE-HEADED BLACKBIRD AND 
SOME OTHERS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—I was very interested to read the corre- 
spondence in reference to the white-headed 
blackbird in your current number. A white- 
headed blackbird with white and black wings 
has regularly frequented my garden here for 
the past eighteen months; it has not missed 
coming nearly every day all through the last 
winter. The last time it was seen here was 
on April 23rd.—-HersBert H. HAtt. 


A CUCKOO AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 
To THE EpITor. 


S1r,—Perhaps the following may interest 
some of your readers. Walking down the 
garden this morning, alongside a hedge in 
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which some small birds have built nests, I 
heard a great commotion and, looking up, saw 
sitting on the branch of a tree above my head, so 
close that I could have touched it, a cuckoo with 
anegginits beak. Unfortunately. it saw me and 
flew away (still carrying the egg), or I might 
have witnessed the unusual sight of a cuckoo 
depositing an egg in a nest.—Z. N. Stour. 


PITY THE POOR BLIND. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—The blind in your streets here are a 
sad enough spectacle, striking the pathos of 
their loss from their sightless eyes into our 
seeing ones; but even in countries where this 
affliction is much more common one never 
loses the sense of a particular obligation to 
help. Isend you a photograph taken in Biskra. 
The singularly calm happiness often to be seen 
in blind faces is very well shown here.—L. YEO. 





BUILDING IN UGANDA. 
To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—In your issue of April 14th is a note on 
house building in the Solomon Islands. The 
enclosed photographs, showing how the natives 
of Uganda construct their dwellings, may inter- 
est you. The circular hut is the building used 
by the peasantry. The framework of the hut 
is made of reeds, tied as shown. This, when 
finished is lifted on to upright posts which 
have been planted in the ground and are forked 
to hold the frame. The whole is then thatched 
right to the ground, as shown by the completed 
hut. A small porch is always built on. The 
large house is of the type used by chiefs. 
Often these buildings are of huge dimensions. 
Palm poles sunk into the ground form the frame- 
work. Rafters are tied on with banana fibre. 
Small sticks across these hold the thatch in 
position. The walls are of wattle and daub. 
These are smoothed over and plastered with 
a fine grey sand found in the swamps. The 
sand has some of the properties of cement. 








HELPING THE BLIND IN BISKRA. 


It hangs well on a wall, gives a very smooth 
surface and will stand considerable wear. Of 
course, the building must be protected by a 
veranda on all sides. The natives have con- 
siderable skill ; their thatching is really wonder- 
ful work, and, as in this country, apparently 
only a few old men can do it. Each chief of 
importance keeps a thatcher and this man is 
always in demand.—E. Brown. 


BUILDING A CHIEF’S HOUSE. 





FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 
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KERRY HILL SHEEP. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph of the 
Kerry Hill sheep, to which allusion was ».ade 
in the article on the Duke of Westmins:ar’s 
livestock in Country Lire of April = 3th. 
T think it will interest those who are not far: ‘liar 
with the merits of this old breed.—S. K. 


RARE BIRDS IN SOUTH DEVO: 
To THE EpiTor. 

S1rr,—On April 16th, while fishing the B- vey 
about midway between Bovey ‘Tracey and 
Heathfield, I saw a very large, heavily ‘uilt 
bird sailing in short spirals at a conside: ible 
height. Its appearance and style of flight «-ere 
very vulture-like, and I think it must have | cen 
either one of the smaller vultures or an e:¢le, 
The wings were broad and rounded, and, as 
far as I could see at the distance, the general 
colouring appeared to be tawny. The wings 
seemed to have an expanse of 4ft. or more. Some 
three weeks ago two Newton Abbot schoolboys 
succeeded in reaching a raven’s nest buili in 
the side of an old quarry not far from the town. 
Though ravens are not very uncommon on the 
moors, it is unusual to find them on lowland 
farms near civilisation. I saw the first swallows 
on April 16th.—FLeur-pE-Lys. 











THE FAUNA OF KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL 
CAMBRIDGE 


By Sir Artuur E. Suiptey, G.B.E., F.R.S. 


VERY interesting little menograph on the fauna of 

King’s College Chapel, written by Mr. A. D. Hobson, 

B.A., of Christ’s College, and Mr. L. H. Matthews, B.A., 

of King’s College, is published in a recent number 

of the “ Annals and Magazine of Natural History.” 

Apart from specimens of Homo sapiens whose presence is but 

sporadic, only two vertebrates are found, the Barbastelle Bat 
and the pigeon Columba livia. 

A single specimen of the Barbastelle Bat was taken in October 
of last year. ‘This species of bat is one of the rarest of our British 
species, and only once before has been recorded from Cambridge- 
shire. It is much commoner over Middle and Southern Europe, 
and extends into Asia. Unlike many bats, it is solitary in its 
habits, and hence but one specimen is generally taken at a time. 
It does not seem to frequent the same resting place day after day, 
but changes its diurnal sleeping place with great frequency. 
Usually it is found in crevices in trees or walls, between rafters, 
under thatches, or behind cottage windows. 

King’s College Chapel has a double roof. From the floor 
to the top of the inner roof, whose beautiful fan-vaulting is the 
wonder of all architects, is just eighty feet. Above this stone 
roof is a space which varies in height from seven to ten feet, and 
is open to the outside by certain windows from which the pigeons 
gain access to their homes. It was in this inter-roof space and on 
an unused spiral staircase leading to it that the chief fauna was 
found. In the main they centre round the second vertebrate, the 
pigeon Columba livia, and consist of animals and larve that 
live on or in the pigeon, or live upon the unused mouldering 
food of the birds, or, finally, lived predaceously upon the others. 

Only one species of mollusc was taken, Helix arbustorum, 
of which a single living example and one empty shell were found 
in a dark corner of the roof space. It is difficult to know how 
they got there, unless both were introduced by the pigeon. 

Spiders were, however, very plentiful, and were found in all 
parts, but they have not as yet been identified. Little pseudo- 
scorpions or false-scorpions, with their superficial resemblance 
to the real article, were found in numbers among the rubbish. 
They are predatory little creatures, very tidy and well set up, and 
they probably feed on the other animals which infest the pigeon 
refuse. Quite a number of mites were found: Glycyphagus, 
which is allied to the cheesemite—members of this genus some- 
times bore into the skin of man and other animals ; Aleurobius 
farinze, which destroys stored grain; a species of Liponyssus, 
which feeds on the other mites ; Dermanyssus, which is parasitic 
on the pigeon and is very common on fowls and on’ cage birds. 
Then there is the Argas reflexus, a large tick which has also been 
found in Canterbury Cathedral. This so-called ‘ marginated 
tick” is yellow and white—the Papal colours. It is common 
near dove-cotes and pigeon-houses, and may attack people 
sleeping in their neighbourhood. Its bite causes much irritation, 
and sometimes leads to vesicles and ulcers. At one time it was 
common in Canterbury Cathedral, and so worried the worshippers 
that it took all the eloquence of the ‘‘ Very Reverend the Dean ” 
to overcome its repellent powers. 


There are also a large number of insects. The Peacoca 
Butterfly and the Small Tortoiseshell Butterfly might have added k 
certain beauty to the scene, but they were only found hibernating. 
The larve of one or more species of Tineidz moth were there. 
These larve are very common in obscure places ;_ a well known 
and most destructive example of this group is the clothes-moth. 
Among beetles, specimens of the Staphylinidz were found. The 
most familiar example of this group in our country is the well 
known Devil’s Coach-Horse Beetle. Both the adult and larval 
stages of the Dermestidz were found during the summer. These 
interesting beetles are capable of living in large numbers on a diet 
of dried horse-hair, and are sometimes very destructive. Another 
beetle living entirely on the pigeons’ refuse is the Cryptophagus 
badius, which also frequents wasps’ nests and the nests of bumble 
bees. It has a curious habit of clinging to the bumble-bee’s legs, 
and is so transplanted from flower to flower, where it takes its 
food, and then back again to the nest of the Bombus, where it 
breeds. Ptinus, another beetle whose larvz feed on dried animal 
material, was also found. Some species of this genus will 
nourish themselves for generations on a diet of pure opium. 
One of them is responsible for the so-called weevilly biscuit 
known to every sailor. The common meal-worm, Tenebrio 
molitor, was also frequent in the refuse. 

Only two flies were taken, Fannia, the smaller house- 
fly, which is common enough in our rooms in the late 
autumn, buzzing about around the chandelier or in the windows, 
and which is frequently thought by the uninformed to be a young 
stage of the house-fly’s life history. ‘The bluebottle was common 
enough, its larva devouring dead pigeons. There were only a 
couple of fleas, the pigeon-flea Ceratophyllus columbz. This 
species is allied to Ceratophyllus fasciatus, which is an active 
agent in conveying plague or the old English Black Death from 
rats to man. The second flea, Ischnopsyllus hexactenus, was 
found on the Barbastelle Bat; it is a common enough semi- 
parasite of many bats. 

One species of bird-louse, which is a well-groomed, self- 
respecting-looking little creature, often of a polished chestnut hue, 
was very common on the pigeons. Bird-lice live by eating 
feathers, a very arid diet. ‘There was also an immature specimen 
of Psocus, the so-called Lesser Death Watch, which seems to have 
found an appropriate home in the sacred edifice. Only one 
species of bug allied to the genus Anthocoris occurred. This 
belongs to a group which is numerous in species, chiefly found 
in woods and forests; but some live in ants’ nests. Finally, 
there is the little silver fish Lepisma saccharina, so common 
in disused cupboards and in the sugar barrels of our Italian 
warehousemen. 

The list does not pretend to be exhaustive. Doubtless, 
other interesting creatures will turn up; already we hear 
news of another beetle. But a really substantial beginning 


has been made, and the investigations already published 
on the animal ecology of our “chapel beyond compare,” 
show that the fauna of the building is both “ extensive and 
peculiar.” 
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HAT in England we have a great heritage of domestic 

architecture is a commonplace, but the truth of it 

comes ever fresh when we happen upon a fine old 

house ; one, it may be, that was fashioned in days 

when houses, like men, were oaken ; or, perhaps, it 
is a brick house displaying the simple unsophisticated art of 
Tudor days ; or, again, it may be a house of the eighteenth 
century, showing not only a studied regard for design and 
refinement in detail, but a texture and quality of craftsmanship 
which distinguish the work of that time from the later work 
of machine days. 

Our present concern is a house of the first sort, an old 
timber-framed house, one that has undergone the inevitable 
changes that must occur during successive centuries of 
occupation, yet still preserving itself largely intact, and pre- 
senting most of its original face. Looking upon it, we feel 
the charm that belongs to building pure and simple: where 
decorative effect arises wholly out of constructional elements. 
There is a passage in Garner and Stratton’s “ Domestic 
Architecture of England during the Tudor Period”? which 
elucidates this. Referring to the timber-built houses of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the passage runs: “ The 
overhanging storey, although so picturesque and so valuable 
in the protection it affords from the weather, is due in the 
first place to constructive conveniences. Without it, very 
long storey posts are needed: with it, the joists run out 
beyond the line of the framing below and at once reduce the 
length of every upright structural timber required. Another 
advantage is that the plate to receive the uprights of the 
upper storey is thrown forward, and the joists are not weakened 
too much at one point by cutting mortises and by fixing. 
Sometimes the ends of the joists are merely rounded off, 
but more often, in the richer work, a moulded cornice is 
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Copyright. LIVING-ROOM. 
secured to them, and the soffit of the overhang is sometimes 
plastered, while nicely shaped and carved brackets often occur 
under the principal timbers. In this old work the surfaces 
were finished with an adze instead of with a plane, and in conse- 
quence the tool marks enhance the beauty of the texture. The 
timbers are always structural and were used in large sizes, seeing 
that large balks could be readily obtained : apart from the appear- 
ance of strength which they give, it entailed less labour to use 
large scantlings than to cut them into small ones. Forms which 
might at first sight appear to be fantastic were generally due to 
a right and economical use of the material.” And this last 
point is quaintly emphasised by Harrison, who says: ‘‘ And 
such is their husbandrie in dealing with their timber, that the 
same stuffe which in time past was rejected as crooked, un- 
profitable, and to no use but the fire, dooth now come in the 
fronts and best part of the worke. Whereby the common 
saieng is likewise in these daies verified in our mansion-houses, 
which earst was said onelie of the timber for ships, ‘ that no oke 
can grow so crooked but it falleth out to some use.’”’ 

This by way of preface to our immediate subject—Stonehill, 
an old half-timbered house in 
the parish of Chiddingly, 
standing on high ground 
whence one looks southwards 
to the Downs that mask the 
line of the South Coast, and 
northwards into the weald of 
Sussex. 

There is always an interest 
in place-names. So it may be 
noted that the name of this 
house is the name of the hill, 
itself so-called, I am _ told, 
because a stone memorial once 
stood there. By whom and 
precisely when the house was 
built is not known. One 
must judge, therefore, by the 
external and internal evidence 
which the structure _ itself 
affords. This would seem to 
indicate that the house was 
built some time in_ the 
fifteenth century and altered 
in Tudor days. During the 
‘* iron age ” of Sussex the house 
was occupied by the Elphicks, 
the ironfounders. The remains 
of an ironworks, millpond and 
mill are still to be seen at the 
bottom of the hill on the west 
side. The latter-day history of 
the place tells us what we might 


shrewdly guess, that the house Copyright. 
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was a farmhouse, and if \« 
could have seen it when it ws 
in such occupation we shou | 
have noticed some things th 1 
are not there now. The 
was, in particular, the old r 
covering of stone slates. H: 
this disappeared and how 1 
present tiled roof came in» 
being is worth a brief explan .- 
tion. It appears that the farm: 
for some strange reason, to k 
away one of the roof bean ;, 
with the result that the hou ¢ 
soon began to show signs | f 
leaning on the south sic 
So, thinking the whole ro sf 
was going to fall on his belove J 
head, the farmer promptly tock 
off the heavy old stone slates 
and put the present tiles in 
their place. But, fortunately, 
they were good tiles that he 
put on (he might have put on 
some fearsome slates), and 
though we may regret the loss 
of the original roof covering, 
the tiles are quite pleasant. 
The rest of the exterior remains 
untouched, except for certain 
modern alterations which ire 
referred to later. 

The entrance front is a 
very delightful example ot half-timber work, full of individual 
interest and possessing the weathered charm of age. The 
doorway leads into a passage, from the end of which we turn 
into the living-room. 
Here we find a 
great open fireplace 
spanned by one of 
these oak  bres- 
sumers which the 
old builders loved. 
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This great chimney- . 
neuk is, however, fe 
later than the original va al 
house. It was part 


of an internal altera- 
tion made in Tudor 
days, when what used to be one large hall was divided so as 
to provide rooms upstairs and down. Up in the roof, where there 
is a beautiful king-post, are plain traces of the smoke which once 
found its way up from the fire that burnt in the centre of the hall. 


SKETCH PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR. 
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FROM THE EAST. 


In the present living-room the old beams are exposed in 
wall and ceiling, the latter having been uncovered by the present 
owner of the house, Captain H. P. Dick. ‘To his immediate 
predecessor is due the roomy bay window which looks out upon 
the grassy forecourt on the entrance side of the house, for 
the fashioning of which window the moulded mullions of the 
original little window above served as a precise model. 

On the further side of the entrance passage, where the 
kitchen quarters are, some radical changes have been made by 
Captain Dick, these quarters being now well equipped, inter 
alia, with ‘an anthracite range and a central heating plant (the 
antenne of which, 7.e., the pipes and radiators, having been so 
arranged in the various rooms that one feels their generous 
warmth without being aware of their unsightly presence). ‘The 
kitchen projects slightly on the south side, and above it an 
open-air balcony has been built. This side of the house used 
to be weatherboarded, but the boarding had got into a bad 
condition and tile-hanging was put in its place. 
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FROM THE SOUTH. 


There are two staircases, at either end, leading up to the 
first floor, where the accommodation includes four bedrooms, 
bathroom, etc., and up under the roof is generous space for 
storage. On one side of the living-room is a little room 
having a heavily beamed ceiling, with a great brace across it— 
this room forming now a sitting-room. On the other side of 
the house there is a corresponding room, now a servant’s bed- 
room. 

The house has an ample setting, there being seventeen acres 
attached to the property, twelve of these being on the north 
side and five on the south, where there is a good walled garden 
well stocked with fruit and vegetables. In this garden are 
enclosures for Captain Dick’s many dogs, which he delights 
to breed. 

Of the rest, there is no occasion to note more than 
the barn—half as large again as the house, and, therefore, 
so big that the garage provided at one end of it is almost 
unnoticed. R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 





THE FIRST BRUSH WITH THE AMERICANS 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


HE Society were very much pleased with themselves—- 

even before dinner—when they managed to halve with 

the Americans at Rye last Saturday. They had a good 

side, if not their best possible side, and they were not 

beaten by the American international team. They 

know Rye very well and the Americans do not know it. They 

are in good practice and the Americans were not. In one sense 

our visitors had not quite got rid of their sea legs, and in 

another they had not quite acquired them, because to some of 

the team our British seaside golf courses are strange and new. 

All these things are freely admitted. The Society players 

knew quite well that they were up against golfers something 

stronger than themselves. They were, therefore, glad to take 

all the advantages they could get and, granted those advantages, 
they were proud of the result. 

There was one curious thing about this match. We, who 

seldom play serious four-ball matches, were two up on the 


four-ball matches. The Americans hardly ever play what they 
sacrilegiously call ‘‘Scotch foursomes” or “ two- ball four- 
somes,’”’ and they were two up at this, to them, fantastic game. 
Probably, the true explanation is that the form in the four-ball 
matches was not correct and that the form in the foursomes 
was; in other words, that the Americans were better than we 
were and were just getting into their stride in the afternoon. 
But this not necessarily so. One does not always do best on 
the course that one knows by heart, and, similarly, one does not 
always do best at the game one plays most often. One thing 
struck me very much. I believe I have played in more team 
matches than anyone else alive, but [ never before played in a 
four-ball match “ for blood ’’ when everybody really wanted— 
and very much wanted—to win it. It seems to me, now that 
I have played it, to be the most strenuous and exhausting form 
of golf. The waiting while everybody ponders over his putt, 
the solemn picking up of balls and marking the place where 





BOTH SIDES AT RYE. 
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they lay, the whole business so long drawn out in one form or 
another seems to me altogether very hard work. An ordinary 
single or foursome is nothing to it. I think the discipline 
is excellent. If one is going to play four-ball matches at all, 
there is no doubt that the American way of playing them is 
the good way for one’s golf, but it is a strain. When Mr. 
Wethered and I had managed to beat our two opponents, they 
were still full of energy and wanted to play the bye. I said 
that I was old enough to be rude, if I wanted to be, and 
scratched quite firmly. 

I imagine that anyone who did not expect the Americans 
to put the ball into the hole every time they reached the confines 
of the putting green must have been very much impressed by 
the play of our guests, and in particular by three of them. There 
is no doubt in the world who are the three that constitute this 
illustrious trinity—-Mr. Ouimet, Mr. Sweetser and Mr. Gardner. 
I put them in this order because each one of us has his particular 
golfing divinities, and ever since I kept Mr. Ouimet’s card when 
he beat Vardon and Ray ten years ago I have always thought 
him just about the greatest amateur golfer in the world. I 
see no reason now to change my opinion. He is playing quite 
beautifully. His swing is full of rhythm, ease and grace. He 
does not seem to be making the faintest effort, and yet nobody 
is going to outdrive him perceptibly, and his short game is always 
good. On some days he holes more putts than on others. That 
is human nature, but he is always likely to hole them, and I 
have never seen him putt badly yet. 

To say so much about Mr. Ouimet is to pay the highest 
compliment I can to Mr. Sweetser, when I add that in the four- 
ball matches Mr. Ouimet only came to Mr. Sweetser’s rescue 
once. So remorselessly accurate was the young American 
champion that he made but one slip. He drove out of bounds 
at the third hole and Mr. Ouimet promptly obliged with an 
orthodox four. Apart from that, Mr. Sweetser never made a 
slip, and when his side won the match on the fifteenth green his 
score was one under an average of fours. Mr. Sweetser is one 
of those golfers who seemed to have reduced golf to its elements 
in that they play, to the outward view, but one shot all the time. 
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Of course, he has an art which conceals his art, but his ¢.me 
is a wonderfully simple and direct one, his one stroke ter: bly 
powerful and accurate. He is, to use two familiar metap! urs, 
as strong as a horse and as keen as mustard, and he will «ke 
a very great deal of beating. 

Mr. Gardner, the third of my particular heroes, lacks a !'-tle 
of the artistic charm of Mr. Ouimet’s game and the de ily 
uniformity of Mr. Sweetser’s, but he is as dangerous a g: fer 
as there is to be found. He will always follow up a bad ot 
by a good one, and his power of giving a knock-out blow <a 
critical moment is fully equal to that of our own Mr. To! ey, 
I was the victim of it at Rye. After a really glorious stru; zle 
Mr. Gardner and Mr. Marston were dormy one on Mr. Wethe ‘ed 
and me. Mr. Marston hit a wild hook from the eighteenth ‘ee 
and the ball disappeared over the hills to the left in the direct.on 
of the professional’s shop. I kept my eye on the ball, hii a 
safe, high shot over the black boards of that dreaded bun’:er 
and thought that all was well. Mr. Gardner found his ball on 
a grassy lie just short of the road (I must perforce write for those 
who know the course); he took a strong iron and played one 
of the very finest shots that ever was seen. The ball skimmed 
over the face of the steep hill, carried right over the roof of the 
club house and finished actually over the green, but in such a 
position that Mr. Gardner and Mr. Marston got a four. It was 
an amazingly fine shot, such as only a brilliant golfer as well as 
a very strong man could have played. It cost my partner and 
me, and also our side, the match, but “ E’en the ranks of Tuscany 
could scarce forbear to cheer.”’ 

I have left myself no room to speak of the other American 
golfers, yet all are good and some very good. Mr. Harrison 
Johnston, for instance, is a beautiful player, very strong and 
quite untirable. Mr. George Rotan, too, who is the father of 
the side and owns to the gigantic age of thirty-six, is full of 
fire and dash and a most dangerous golfer. Mr. Fred Wright 
is a lovely putter and a fine all-round golfer. And “ there are 
others ’’—in point of fact, six others. I think our men have a 
chance of “ lifting ”’ the Walker Cup at St. Andrews on May 18tk, 
but they will have to play their very best to do it. 





A SWISS PASSION PLAY 


ELZACH is a small village at the foot of the Hasenmatt 
—a lofty peak of the Jura. Numbering some 1,600 in- 
habitants, its station, in a green Swiss valley, on the 
line Bienne-Soleure-Olten, looks unimportant enough. 
Yet this village, which occupies itself with watch-making 
and agriculture, is famous in Switzerland, and will soon be through- 
out Europe, for its Passion Play, which begins on June roth. 


It is now thirty years ago that the villagers embarked on the 
small beginnings of this remarkable achievement. For many 


years their talent had been the talk of the canton, exhibited 
as it was in the productions of the village dramatic societies, 
until they became ambitious to present something worthy of 
their abilities. Fortunately, there lived, and still lives, in Selzach 
one who, besides being the leading manufacturer—a position 
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THE LAST SUPPER, AFTER LEONARDO. 


which corresponds to the squires of our own hierarchy—was 
also an educated and widely travelled man, by name Herr Adolph 
Schlafli. He made it his care to nurse and stimulate the 
ambitions of his villagers with counsel and the necessary money, 
and at last persuaded four of their number to visit Oberammergau. 
That was in 1890, and the beginning of the Selzach play: for 
these men returned intent on having a Passion Play of their 
very own; and with such determination and informed knowledge 
have they pursued this ideal that now there are few in all Switzer- 
land who have not at least heard tell of their wonderful success. 
A start was made in 1893, the actors being the people of 
the village—watchmakers, farmers, fishermen and their labourers ; 
and as the performances were repeated they grew in scope and 
excellence until 1913—which was the last performance previous 
to the series arranged for June till September of this year. At 
first the play was given in the village hall; but, finding that 
audiences flocked from far and near, in numbers exceeding most 
sanguine expectations, they built a theatre, which had constantly 
to be increased in size until to-day it will seat 1,600 persons. 
Although the original idea came from Oberammergau, the 
Selzach play is quite original in conception. For one thing, 
music plays an infinitely more important part—-for, in spite of 
all the Germans’ boast of their music, the Swiss are probably 
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the most truly musical race in the world. If you have ever 
walked with a Switzer over his high passes, you will have learnt 
a dozen songs ; then, in the evening, in the inn parlour, someone 
will produce an accordion, or sit at the piano, and all the company 
will sing songs of the high alp, of lovers in the valleys, of battle 
and youth. Those people who pack themselves into winter 
resorts, and see a native with a mixture of pity and surprise, 
do not hear Ja belle Suisse float and coil in deep-throated 
But in the valleys—that is where live the songs. 

Then the setting. The Germans in all their works are, on 
their own deposition, colossal. They love the concerted action 
of perfectly drilled masses. You see it at Berlin in Reinhardt’s 
theatre. We saw it at Olympia when “ The Miracle ”’ was given 
—produced by Reinhardt. But in Switzerland the groups are 
small. Everything is on a lesser scale. The gigantic masses 
of the mountains are ever-present reminders of the littleness 
of man. And so at Selzach. 

Herr Schlafli never dreamed of armies of actors. Like 
many men of refinement, the idea of religion came to him in 
its Italian guise, where the strength was that of fervour, not 
numbers. Thus in the Selzach cycle we find tableaux which 
seem like the masterpieces of the Quattrocentro and Cinquecentro 
As the action proceeds, explained mainly by the 


chorus. 


come to life. 
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music—which is more in the form of oratorio than opera—it 
passes through the phases portrayed in Italy long ago. The 
Last Supper is as Leonardo painted it, The Crucifixion after 
Perugino, and the Angelic Salutation by Fra Angelico. How 
often, standing before one of those pictures, have you not 
yearned that the figures might move, that you might climb into 
the frame and explore those colonnades and canter down those 
twisting roads, away to the little castles and vineyards and lakes 
of the background ? Well, at Selzach the pictures have come to 
life. The draperies flit in movement and the dumb lips speak. 
And yet, these men are but—rustics. The Christ is the son 
of the mayor, John and the Virgin children of a well-to-do 
peasant, who work at watches. Peter is a farmer, and Judas 
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a fisherman in a small way. Pilate is a merchant and, in: dent- 
ally, assistant stage and business manager. The Magdalc ; and 
Martha are (O tempora !) typist secretaries. And so on. But 
these folk, kindly and simple of heart, are just such as em] itked 
on that other great adventure nineteen hundred year: ago, 
Their remuneration is almost entirely zsthetic, and pec: niary 
gain plays no part in their ambitions. Their zeal is t' at ¢j 
enthusiasts, dévots; the personality is merged complet: y jy 
the character presented. Of such is true drama made. (rom 
such a spirit, half religious, half esthetic, grew the dra: .a of 
Hellas. It is as though Melpomene had flitted from |} pirus 
and the thyme-scented rocks of Attica to haunt the pine \.oods 
above Selzach. L. LEDERER. 





THE BIOGRAPHY 


R. SHANE LESLIE opens his book on Mark Sykes : 
His Life and Letters (Cassell, 16s.) with a most 
portentous sentence so unlike him as to make us 
pause and wonder whether he has made a new 
departure in literary art. Here it is: 

In the year of the Incarnation of Our Lord 1879, and of the Hegira 
of the Prophet 1296, and on the eve of the Feast of St. Patrick, an only 
child was born to Sir Tatton Sykes, Baronet, of Sledmere, in the county 
of York, and to Jessica Christina, his lawful wife. 

It seems probable that the biographer wrote this to dictation, 
as he at once changes from this formal and pompous style to his 
own natural diction. He had a wonderful subject. Mark Sykes 
was born a Londoner, but when a month old was taken to Sled- 
mere and there baptised in the adjoining church by the vicar. 
Sledmere, needless to say, is well known to our readers. It 
is a temple associated in our minds with sport. Lord Howard 
de Walden, who was a friend and contemporary of Mark, con- 
tributes some memories of his early friend and incidentally 
describes the Sledmere of his time. At once he gives it a 
sporting atmosphere, where one might do anything but 
“ frighten the mares,” and he adds : 

Now and again Mark’s antics would evoke a wild old spectre flapping 
from the house, and a sort of high nasal litany would come down the 
wind: “You mustn’t frighten the mares! You mustn’t frighten 
the mares!” 

The adventures of the boys fitted in with the spirit of the 
place. Mark among boys was a phenomenon, because his 
father does not seem to have cared a toss whether his formal 
education was continuous or not, but would whip him away 
at any moment to the most out-of-the-way parts of the world, 
and, in consequence, the boy had his own notions of sport. 
In Mexico he had seen a bullfight, and nothing would satisfy 
him but a repetition at Sledmere. After considerable discussion 
the two boys, he and Lord Howard de Walden, advanced into 
the paddock, gracefully draped in red table-cloths. They were 
going to imagine that a supposed ox was a bull, and prepared 
the exhibition on that theory ; but, unfortunately, the alleged ox 
was a genuine bull and promptly tossed both of them over the 
fence among the mares. 

Another game played was due to the fact that Mark fell 
across a volume of Vauban, the famous military engineer. In 
order to conduct a model siege on the lawn they studied Vauban 
and laid out a fortress about ten feet square, with bastions, 
lunettes, redans and the like. Door-bolts served for guns, 
and Lord Howard de Walden was told off to make a scientific 
investment of the fortress. He says that “ by the third day 
of the siege the lawn was a nightmare.” Just as he had closed 
upon the doomed fortress and looked like beating Mark at his 
own game, Sir Tatton “‘ glanced at what had once been a fair 
lawn and was now a mole’s Walpurgis night.”’ It was character- 
istic of the boy that he argued with his father that they were 
doing no more to the lawn than he was doing to the park which 
he had ploughed up “ to sweeten the ground.” It was no wonder 
that he grew up to be an extraordinary man. The conventions, 
traditions and rules which govern a regular school life he never 
experienced, but he gained in mental power what he lost in 
discipline, as became very evident during the war. 

He had been greatly attracted to the East from an early 
period in his life, and after the South African War he found 
opportunity to gratifv his desire for knowledge. One of his 
early recollections was riding a camel, and he must have had 
enough of it after travelling sixteen hundred miles with John 
Hugh Smith. He returned in August, 1903, and the fruit of 
his journey appeared in 1904 in the book called “* Dar-ul-Islam ” 
(the Home of Islam). He had gone over the same ground 
as that of several distinguished predecessors, but he had not 
followed in their footsteps either literally or metaphorically. 
He contradicted Burton and described the work of Doughty as 
“ Meredithianly and Carlyleanly abstruse.” One has to confess 


OF MARK SYKES 


that this is by no means a very extraordinary literary criticism, 
Mark Sykes had many gifts, but he lacked one particular gift, 
or he would never have confused the stately prose of Doughty 
either with the glittering Meredithian passages or the sulphurous 
smoke of Carlyle. On a poet’s tamb in Syria he found the 
inscription: ‘‘ Here lies the crime of my father uncommitted 
by me.” In one way and another, however, he gathered together 
a great deal of Eastern lore that proved to be of the greatest 
practical value during wartime. He spoke and wrote with un- 
questioned authority on questions of the Near East, and, indeed, 
at that time he appeared to be at the beginning of a great career. 
One had only to look at his face to see tokens of the originality, 
force and versatility that made him stand out as a figure in 
the House of Commons. He was built on the lines of an original 
leader. Unfortunately, death took him before he was two- 
score, and at a time when he seemed just entering upon his 
career. 

His letters, of which a considerable selection is published 
here, bear out their high appreciation by the biographer. His 
favourite was Swift. No one who was not in full sympathy 
with the Dean would have written to his future wife as he did: 


If you want to see how Society is to be laughed at, read “‘ Furniture 
of a Woman’s Mind,”’ “ Polite Conversation,” ‘‘ Diary of a Lady”; 
there you can read the real satire, the real philosophy. 


Fielding he esteemed equally high. ‘‘ Your modern young lady,” 


he wrote— 


ye ete greedily reads and understands that hussy Elizabeth and her 
Beldam of a mother, but would be fearfully shocked at Mr. Jones, 
and say that Fielding was a vile fellow to paint vice in such abominable 
colours, though I misdoubt not that she would enjoy that scapegrace 
Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” though she might shy at “* Tristram 
Shandy,” which is really very funny indeed. 


He died on the evening of February 16th, 1919. 


Colleagues, by Geraldine Waife. (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.) 
THE publishers of this striking first novel refer to its affinity with Miss 
Clemence Dane’s ‘‘ Regiment of Women,” but, in spite of its being 
‘“a novel without a man,” it has perhaps more in common with Mir. 
Hugh Walpole’s “‘ Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill,” for it does not touch at 
all on the connection between teacher and pupil, but is wholly concerned 
with the inter-relationships of teachers. Yet comparisons of any sv rt 
in the case of a book as genuinely individual as this are rather profitle-s. 
Miss Waife has a mind of her own, and has used it. Colleagues is 
written with knowledge, with thought, with sincerity, and with that 
admirable restraint which brings its own reward in the shape of streng h 
and poignancy. The principal character is Marion Chilvers, a teach<r 
of thirty, young for her years, with a refined and sensitive spirit, but 
with no particular assets of beauty or obvious charm; and the pivt 
is nothing more than this—that Marion leaves a post in a school in 
order to improve her position and her salary by becoming a lecturer 
in a Training College ; that she finds not the work but the life agonising'y 
uncongenial ; and that after a period of storm and stress, passed i) 
workless solitude, she comes to happy anchor in partnership with 1 
woman friend at yet a third school. This material, bleak as it sound , 
Miss Waife converts into a really absorbing story, because she hi 
firmly grasped the fact that “ the greatest hunger in every human bein 
is the hunger of the mind to understand its own experience. Ver 
skilfully, with studious moderation, this gradual, difficult understandir 
on the part of Marion is unfolded, and we come to share the girl 
shrinking distress and misery with a sympathy so acute as to be painful! 
Gentle-hearted, high-minded, diffident, loving justice, and incredulous 0’ 
evil, Marion is one of those girls who will force themselves to suffer the 
utmost refinements of mental and spiritual torture on behalf of what they 
see to be truth or right. Such torture is what she undergoes at the 
hands of an unscrupulous, tyrannical headmistress and that headmistress’s 
sycophantic staff ; and the nature of the torture—intangible insults of 
neglect, smiling pin-pricks, delicate ostracism, veiled threats, and bullying 
—is excellently portrayed. ‘The whole book has, indeed, a most con- 
vincing air of verisimilitude, and men no less than women will recognise 
only too easily the abuses that power carries in its train; the torments 
that man or woman, dressed in a little brief authority, can and does 
inflict on subordinates. Colleagues is a thoroughly interesting, arresting 
and original piece of work. 


(Other reviews of recent books will be found on page xcii.) 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


THE LATE MR. J. A. MECHIN. 


LEARN with great regret that Mr. J. A. Mechin has 

succumbed to the illness which he contracted during that 

terrible week of the Agricultural Show at Cambridge. 

Lovers of sporting dogs owe him a debt of gratitude, the 

full extent of which they will gradually appreciate as the 
serics of articles by our talented contributor, Mr. R. Sharpe, 
maiches on its journey. As might be inferred, so busy a man 
as the last named could hardly find time to do more than express 
in ‘he form of notes the recollections and conclusions of his 
amazingly stored brain. Mr. Mechin had perused these notes, 
and as a labour of love occupied the leisure of convalescence 
in an earlier illness in transcribing them in consecutive order. 
His enthusiasm as to their originality and worth he conveyed 
to ine, always pressing the importance of getting them published. 
But for this stimulus, arrangements might never have been made 
for tackling the stupendous pile of manuscript which is now 
being sorted out and brought within book compass. As a 
member of the outdoor staff of Messrs. Spratt, Mr. Mechin 
lived an extraordinarily interesting life. His special care was 
the firm’s sporting trade in the eastern counties. Every 
gamekeeper and everyone else directly or indirectly concerned 
with the company’s products, whether in the department of 
game food or canine comestibles, he regularly visited.  Tield 
trials he always attended, but behind all this commercial effort 
was a genuine interest in the science of his subject. His know- 
ledge of its literature was encyclopiedic and, as might be inferred, 
his theoretical studies were illuminated by a still wider extent 
of practically gained experience. 


PHEASANT EGGS IN GREAT DEMAND. 


The proprietor of Dwight’s pheasant farm told me on my 
recent visit that in his entire experience he had never known 
anything to equal the present demand for eggs. This was on 
April 13th, the date being of interest for the double reason that 
deliveries were not due to begin till the 15th, whereas for not 
less than three weeks previously his outgoing letters were expres- 
sions of regret for inability to supply. Like many others, he 
had been stimulated by last year’s recrudescence of demand 
to lay his plans on a generous scale, his total of penned birds, 
though falling a good deal short of the pre-war establishment, 
being, nevertheless, a large-scale reproduction. As things have 
turned out, he could easily have disposed of a record total. While 
this is probably true of everyone else, we must not fall into the 
error of supposing that everyone could do what each could do 
separately. During the boom’ period after the war every boy 
in need of a pedal cycle took his enquiry from one shop to another, 
the one machine in demand thus masquerading as six. Manu- 
facturers responded accordingly, and were disappointed to find 
the bottom fall out of the market when supplies were available. 
In pheasants there is a lot of leeway to make up, hence the 
restorative processes are none the less pleasing to note. 

HUMAN SELECTION OF SPECIES AND TYPES. 

There is possibly, no more seductive study than the analysis 
of ancestral conditions in the British home-bred pheasant. 
Tegetmeier has listed the severely separate varieties whose 
home is in certain more or less segregated portions of the world. 
The old English Biackneck was our first importation, and opinions 
differ as to whether the breed can anywhere be found in a com- 
aratively unmixed state. The Chinese, the Mongolian and the 
Japanese versicolor, to name no others, have at different times 
ind in sundry places been introduced, with the result that the 
“hinese style is the predominant type. And yet the scientific 
principle must prevail that there is a bit of everything in some- 
thing. Granting this probability, there is also the tendency for 


throwbacks, apparently true in all resp ects to an ancestral tyre. 


Human families each contain one or 
more such individualistic patterns, while 
in domesticated species the same thing 
appears to have been evolved out of a 
uniform ancestry. [In the pheasant 
tribe we apparently follow a combina- 
tion of the two processes. We started 
with pure varieties, which in the course 
of years became mixed, and_ the 
pheasant farmer is now industriously 
engaged in sorting them out afresh 
by a_ species of selection. From con- 
stantly living among pheasants, seeing 
and handling them in all stages of 
growth and plumage, he espies character- 
istics many of which remain invisible 
to the casual visitor no matter how 
carefully they may be pointed out. 
Thus, the partial disappearance during 
the war of the fine Mongolian species 
is being rapidly compensated, the 
vigorous and prolific pure Chinese is 
strictly fixed, the versicolor nobody 


wants because of its pugnacious habits, but the real old 
English seems as though efforts to redeem its race had best 
be abandoned. Several pens of birds at Berkhamsted which I 
assumed to be of this species—a small, sleek, dark bird, entirely 
destitute of ring—-proved to be a Hungarian or Prussian species 
or variety, thus eloquently suggesting that the spontaneous 
production of black necks is a feat beyond Nature’s powers of 
accomplishment. 


A SUPREME EXAMPLE AMONG SPORTING RIFLES. 


The magnificent double sporting rifle here illustrated has 
just been completed by the firm of Rigby to the order of H.H. 
Sawii Maharaja Sir Sawant Singh Bahadur, K.C.I.E., of Bijawar 
State, Central India. It takes the Rigby .350 No. 2 express 
and fires the 225 grain bullet associated with the magnum cartridge 
in the same calibre. The rifle weighs 9?1b., but is so beautifully 
balanced and endowed with such fine lines as to suggest something 





AROUND THE ACTION. 


DETAILED VIEW 


much nearer shot-gun conditions. As a type, it aims at usefulness 
under a remarkably varied range of conditions. Its double- 
barrelled construction and general handiness fit it for the quickest 
work in bush or jungle, the energy of the bullet and its sufficient 
calibre ensuring the essential shock qualities for this work. For 
longer distance effect in clearings or open country we have a 
flatness of trajectory which brings the drop of the bullet well 
within the range-estimating capabilities of the seasoned big game 
hunter. And over all is the double barrel construction which 
everybody would patronise did not purse restrictions so often 
exercise contrary voting power. Double barrel means something 
more than the ability to go bang-bang. Great as is the advantage 
of instantly completing a partial success, there are also the benefits 
of an indubitably perfect trigger pull and of a breech closure 
mechanism adding no dead length to the arm as a whole. 
Leaf sights are for tooyds., 300yds. and 4ooyds., and lie, as is 
usual with double barrels, very snug against the rib, this being 
highly important in the taking of snap shots. The telescope 
sockets hardly betray their presence when the rifle is used in its 
ordinary condition, but form a very effective fastening. The 
enamelled gold plate, bearing the arms of Bijawar, is in excellent 
taste and leaves the gun proper free of those inlays around the 
action which never strike me as in harmony with the tradition 
of restraint in the gunmaking art. Though I have not fired 
this particular rifle, a number from the same workshop have 
been through my hands in the past, so that I can, with full know- 
ledge, testify to the care taken by the firm of Rigby to ensure 
that the two barrels shall deliver their shots true to the 
sights. There is no precise rule for the laying of barrels 


so that they may shoot together, the effect being produced 
rather by knack and cultivated judgment than by formulated 
principle. 





WITH TELESCOPE SIGHT FITTED. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


DEMAND FOR SMALL PROPERTIES 


HE brightest section of the market 

is that in which the smaller country 

properties are dealt with, the bulk of 

the business being by private treaty. 

Promising enquiries have been re- 

ceived respecting certain large estates 
of first-rate residential excellence and historic 
interest. 

Mr. Edward Huth’s mansion at Wykehurst 
Park, designed by Edward Barry in the year 
1874, i is included in the coming sale by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley of that estate, which 
is justly regarded as one of the most perfect, 
not only in Sussex, but in the whole country. 
The area is 1,800 acres, including twenty-three 
farms and part of the village of Bolney. The 
district is one where a thriving business was 
once done in charcoal burning for the use of 
the ironworks for which the county was famous. 
Another estate in the hands of the same firm is 
Addington Park, 2,400 acres, edged on the 
north by the Pilgrims’ Way to the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket. On the neighbouring green 
of Offham a quintain or contrivance used to 
reward unskilful tilters with a blow on the 
back from a sandbag. It sounds a somewhat 
violent sport, almost as severe an ordeal as 
trying to see a Cup Final. 

Pixham End, an attractive old house in 
15 acres at the base of Box Hill, has been sold 
by the Hanover Square firm, who are to offer 
Felixstowe House, for years the seaside home 
of Field-Marshal Lord Allenby. 


SUDBOURNE HALL SOLD. 


"THE ! ate Lord Manton’s executors have sold 

Sudbourne Hall, Suffolk, and about 
500 acres. through Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. It will be recalled that this magnificent 
East Anglian sporting estate came under the 
hammer of the firm, first as a whole, at Hanover 
Square, and then in lots, at Ipswich, last summer. 
It is of the eighteenth century, and was the 
subject of an illustrated article in CouNTRY 
Lire (Vol. Ix, page 240). The mansion was 
built from Wyatt’s designs, red brick and stone 
faced, in the Palladian style. Details of the 
remarkable game bags for the years 1910-15 
were set forth in the Estate Market page of 
July 1st, 1922, averaging 9,540 pheasants, 
and a total of nearly 22,000 under all heads. 
The Ald, Ore and Butley bound the estate for 
eight miles, and the park contains a golf course. 
The late owner kept the agricultural portion 
in a high state of perfection, and the home farm 
had a reputation for the breeding of pedigree 
Suffolk ‘‘ Punches,” Redpoll cattle, Suffolk 
and Southdown sheep, and Black pigs. 


MANSIONS AS SANATORIA. 


LORD LONDONDERRY has offered Seaham 
Hall to the county of Durham for hospital 
purposes. Lord Boyne has made a similar offer 
as regards Brancepeth Castle. Erected long 
before the Norman Conquest, Brancepeth is 
claimed by some authorities to be older than 
any other castle in this country. It has been 
the seat of the Russell family since the eighteenth 
century. Lord Boyne now resides at Burwarton, 
Bridgnorth, his beautiful Shropshire seat. 
Seaham Hall, in the ownership of Lord 
Londonderry’s family for over a century, has 
had to be closed in consequence of the burdens 
of taxation and the heavy cost of upkeep. Both 
mansions are exceedingly well situated, and 
their suitability for the purposes for which 
they are now generously offered was proved 


during the war, when they were used as 
hospitals. 
Conversion into a sanatorium of Lord 


Rendlesham’s Suffolk seat, Rendlesham Hall, 
was some time ago announced in CouUNTRY 
Lire as being likely to ensue upon its sale 
through Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
The formal opening of the mansion in its new 
character as a retreat for drug-addicts and 
inebriates took place last Saturday. 


ENQUIRIES FOR TOWN HOUSES. 


OWN houses, especially the smaller pro- 
perties, are in great request, and a large 
number of contracts of purchase or tenancy 


have been signed in the last week. Messrs. 
Battam and Heywood announce the sale, 
7 with Messrs. Osborn and Mercer, 


of No. 37, Queen’s Gate, Kensington; and 
other freeholds include No. 60, Rutland’ Gate, 
Hyde Park. The firm has held an auction of 
the furniture in the first-named house. 


Chelsea houses in Cheyne Walk, Markham 
Square, Sloane Court and Pavilion Road have 
been sold through Messrs. Wm. Willett, 
Limited, as well as others in Cornwall Gardens 
and Rosary Gardens, South Kensington, and 
Maresfield Gardens and Canfield Gardens, 
Hampstead. Three houses in Cromwell Road 
and two in Wilbury Grove, Hove, have been 
disposed of by the firm, who add a long list 
of lettings of town and other residences. 

Sales by Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
include No. 10, Holland Park, with gardens 
adjoining the grounds of Holland House; 
Hampstead freeholds, among them one in 
Netherhall Gardens; and two of the larger 
residences in Wimbledon, with extensive 
grounds, one being Heathside, Wimbledon 
Common. Surrey and other country houses 
have found buyers through the firm, whose 
list includes Pound Hill, Framfield, a modern 
house and 5 acres near Uckfield; Hazelby 
House and an adjoining property at Kingswood ; 
The Corner House, a Claygate freehold, in 
conjunction with Messrs. Ewbank and Co.; 
Southwood, Ashtead ; and, jointly with Messrs. 
Theodosius and Pickersgill, The Priory, an 
old-fashioned freehold of 5 acres at Thatcham, 
near Newbury; and Inglehurst, a freehold in 
Shortlands. 

The winner of a prize in the last public 
lottery held in England applied her winnings 
to the purchase of a property which has re- 
mained in the hands of her descendants until 
the last few days. It is that at Twickenham, 
known as Richmond House, once the home of 
Lord North when he was Prime Minister. 
Messrs. Hunter and Hunter obtained £10,100 
for the house and grounds. Other houses 
in what may be called the outer suburbs have 
been in keen demand during the week, among 
the sales being that of a Cubitt-built property, 
Westfield, overlooking the river and Home Park 


at Surbiton, sold by Messrs. Goodman and 
Mann. 
SEASIDE HOUSES AND SITES 


OTED fo: i:s gardens, a carefully restored 

residence at Selsey, called The Hall, has just 
changed hands through Messrs. Dibblin and 
Smith, who have sold Brympton, a modern 
house and grounds of 6 acres between Dorking 
and Leith Hill. Next Thursday the firm is to 
offer Catsfield Place, the property of Colonel 
Arthur J. Barry. The auctioneers in past years 
have already disposed of a large portion of 
this estate, and at their previous auction the 
whole of the lots were dealt with on the day of 
the sale, the prices obtained averaging between 
thirty and forty years’ purchase. The present 
estate, which is being dealt with, extends to 
460 acres, and has been divided into twenty- 
seven lots, which are mostly small holdings. 
It is within a few minutes’ motor run of Bexhill. 
Messrs. Dibblin and Smith record that they 
have received, in reply to the auction announce- 
ments of this property, more enquiries than 
for any similar property in twenty years. 

Very encouraging features of so many of 
the reports of sales to hand are the figures of 
acreages and prices of building land. Although 
building land remains at pre-war level in price, 
it is once again saleable. A total of over £130,000 
has recently been compiled by one firm, and 
not a little of it is in respect of sites. Messrs. 
Hankinson and Son, whose results aggregate that 
sum, have sold Harestone estate, Caterham ; 
The White Lodge, Newbury; Stickworth 


Hall, Isle of Wight; Woodbine, Somerset ; 
Riverside Park, Ensbury; and Glencairn, 
Lyndhurst. On _ Highcliffe Castle estate 


twenty-eight plots were sold by auction at 
prices which represent about £700 to {£800 
per acre. The land is situated within five 
minutes’ walk of a delightful part of the Hamp- 
shire coast, within a short drive of the principal 
centres of interest in the New Forest and eight 
miles from Bournemouth. 

Out of a total of £67,515 for properties 
sold by Messrs. Fox and Sons last month, as 
much as £7,470 was in respect of building sites. 

Batchwood Hall, St. Albans, has been 
sold to Sir W. Hutcheson Poe by Messrs. 
Harrods, Limited, on behalf of Mr. Ramsay 
Drake, who has taken up his residence in 
Wellington Court, Knightsbridge. Dunkirk 


House, a prominently situated property on the 
road from Faversham to Canterbury, has heen 
sold by Mr. Claude M. Leigh. A large area of 
agricultural land has been sold during the 
last day or two by 


Messrs. Jackson Stops, 


including farms “ Stoke 
Astcote, for £6,57 

Old a Park, Stoke Bishop, o> the 
Clifton side of Bristol, is a stone resi. nee, 
remodelled in 1915, and high on the nor. :ern 
bank of the Avon. The whole, includiny Oak 
Wood, of 55 acres on the Somersetshire ank 
of the Avon, covers about 180 acres. Mé:srs. 
William Cowlin and Son are acting in on- 
junction with Messrs. Daniel Smith, O: kley 
and Garrard in this sale at Bristol, on May st, 


ANOTHER WEST-END SALEROO)\. 


HE Dartmouth house in which Newcomen 
is said to have first had the idea of the 
steam engine was pulled down over fifty years 
ago; but the materials were saved, and the 
exterior ornamental woodwork was used in 
building another house, which is now for sale 
by Messrs. Norfolk and Prior. The lintel of 
the sitting-room is the one that was over the 
fireplace at which Newcomen watched the 
effect of steam pressure in the course of various 
experiments. The firm has sold Hylands, a 
modern freehold of 2 acres at Brentwood, 
for £2,750. Lady Hughes-Stanton has com- 
missioned Messrs. Norfolk and Prior to dispose 
of the Tudor residence, St. Margarett’s, Titch- 
field, near Fareham, on May 23rd. The auction 
will be conducted jointly with Messrs. Paine 
and Marsh, and it is noteworthy because the 
announcement indicates that another proprietary 
auction-room is to be opened in the West End, 
the place of sale being the firm’s offices in 
Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. It is not many 
months since these were opened, upon the firm’s 
removal from Regent Street, having outgrown 
the accommodation. The Berkeley Street 
premises, opposite Lansdowne House, have 
ample room for estate auctions. 


THE BELHUS COLLECTION. 


BEL sHUS having been sold, as stated some 

months ago in COUNTRY Lire, its splendid 
old furniture and works of art are to pass under 
the hammer. Both transactions have been 
entrusted to Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons 
and Messrs. Alex. H. Turner and Co., by Sir 
Thomas Barrett Lennard, Bart. The auction 
of the furniture will begin next Tuesday, 
May 8th, and will go on for three following days 
next week, and four days in the week opening 
on Monday, May 14th. There are 1,040 lots 
of furniture and works of art, and 530 lots of 
books and manuscripts. 

Illustrated articles on Belhus appeared 
in Country Lire of May 15th and 22nd, 1920 
(pages 656 and 690). 

All this week the preliminary view has 
been taking place, and admission may be had 
to-day (Saturday) on production of the cata- 
logue. Carved oak canopy four-poster bed- 
steads, especially when they are clearly Chippen- 
dale, deservedly stand forth in all the glory of 
large type, and so does a hanging mirror with 
carvings suggestive of the hand of Grinling 
Gibbons. Eight lots are illustrated in the 
view of “‘ the Queen’s bedroom ”’ with such a 
bedstead, a wonderful Adam mirror and a 
gorgeous wardrobe of carved oak. Similarly 
with the picture of the drawing-room and other 
apartments, and the noble doors in the hall, 
forming Lots 256 and 257. Some of the chairs, 
especially Charles II ones (Lots 294-297), are 
illustrated ; and so on with a score of other 
picture pages in the catalogue. The porcelain 
is rare and valuable. Lely’s portraits are among 
those selected for showing the paintings, water 
colours, etchings and engravings, the sale of 
which will occupy the whole of Tuesday, 
May 15th, but they are not by anv means the 
only gems in the collection. Experts will be 
at Belhus before and during the auction, 
and it is safe to say that such items as the 
triptych (Lot 970) will be as critically examined 
as any of the great collection. The 500 or 600 
lots in the library embrace a variety of scarce 
old books and finely illuminated manuscripts. 

The furniture, works of art and library at 
Buckenham Tiofts, near Brandon, Norfolk, will 
be sold there on May 30th, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. 

For the third time the Chiltern Hills 
estate, Pollards Wood, has been sold by Messrs. 
Collins and Collins. It includes the modern 
residence, sooft. above sea level, having 
grounds adjoining Harewood Downs golf 
course, and 40 of the 45 acres, at Chalfont 
St. Giles, are beautifully placed and thriving 
woodlands. ARBITER. 
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ment to “ Country Life,” May 12th, 1923. From a print in the collection of Mr, Basil Dighton, of Savile Row, W. Y 
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